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should one attempt so to do, trying one’s hand at eschatology in 
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by Ward Ritchie 


EW ANEE was perhaps nearer to what 
I had always dreamed a college to be 
than any of our modern and western 
universities. I had discovered it 

through the SEwANEE REVIEW and 
I found it to be all that I could have hoped for. Years 
later when I saw Oxford I realized what had been 
its model. 

“Up till then I had been swept along on the stream 
of the middle twenties and had taken, in the main, 
such courses as would eventually lead me to law school. 
The musty sandstone library at Sewanee, crowded with 
portraits and relics and old books, with its Gothic win- 
dows, its ivy and its meadow of green lawn; and the 
nights when I’d sit with one or two or three others 
under the elms on the edge of the Dixie Highway 
talking of George Moore, Rossetti and Paul Cezanne 
made me impatient with the future I was plan- 
a 

Ward Ritchie, “The Annual of Bookmaking, 1938” 


—Tue CoLopHon 


Note: This quotation is by one of America’s best known 
artist-printers, founder of the Ward Ritchie Press of Los 
Angeles, California, and appears in the current volume of Tue 
CoLopHon. 
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CHRISTIANITY FACES CAESARISM 


HEN the German Protestants celebrated Martin Luther 

Day on Sunday, November 19, 1933, the famous {now ex- 

tinct) Catholic daily Germania of Berlin, owned by the Papal 
Chamberlain and former German Chancellor Franz von Papen, 
published a significant front-page editorial. Referring to the re- 
cent attacks of an eminent Nazi minister on the Old Testament, 
the paper declared: “This fight is not an internal Protestant 
matter. . .We Catholics cannot afford to stand by coolly or gloat- 
ingly.” 4 
This statement has also been reversed to read that the struggle 
of the Catholic Church for its freedom from authoritarian State 
control is no internal Catholic matter; that Protestants cannot 
afford to be unconcerned about it. For its success or failure—it 
is reasoned—is likely to have repercussions in the border zone of 
division of authority between Church and State which cannot be 
confined to one branch of Christianity, and perhaps not to one 
country. 
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In some respect: the role of the Catholic Church in this strug- 
gle is of considerably more than even importance. Because of 
its closely knit organization and its unified, authoritative leadership 
it is in some respects the stronger of the two Churches, even 
though it is the smaller one in numbers. If it should lose in its 
endeavor for freedom of religious life as the Churches conceive of 
it the case of German Protestantism would be greatly weakened 
and perhaps lost. 

In addition, the experience of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Third Reich has the special significance of having come to an 
early agreement with the totalitarian state on the basis of a con- 
cordat, or treaty, which provided a seemingly sound and legal 
basis for their peaceful co2xistence and even coéperation. Thus 
the Catholic Church started out with a great advantage which the 
Protestant communions lacked, and which néeds to be considered 
when we examine the question of State and Church under the 
National Socialist régime. 

In the fall of 1933 the two signatures affixed to the solemn inter- 
national treaty between the Vatican and the Third Reich were 
heralded as markiug the end of an epoch. With the ratification 
of the Reich Concordat a new era was to begin in the relationship 
of the State and the Catholic Church in Germany,—a country 
which throughout its history had experienced an unusually large 
share of the age-old and world-wide dispute between ecclesiastical 
and secular authorities. A free agreement on the limits of their 
respective spheres of influence and activities, and on their mutual 
rights and obligations had at last been put into terms of binding 
law. Accord was pronounced on many points of potential dis- 
cord, and harmony was expected to flow from its provisions. In 
the future friendly negotiations between equal partners to a treaty 
were to take the place of contention and disputation at those mo- 
ments when new problems would demand new solutions. 

Despite the fact that expressions of doubt and even distrust 
were heard at the very time of signing, there were many who sin- 
cerely greeted and welcomed the conclusion of this treaty, intend- 
ed as its preamble expressed it, to further the amicable relations 
between the Holy See and Germany, and to regulate the relations 
between the Catholic Church and the State in a mutually satis- 
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factory and permanent manner. Mutual codperation between 
the two parties was expected for the future, for the good of both. 
And many German Catholics felt that a heavy burden had been 
lifted from them and that no longer need there be a painful con- 
flict in their hearts between their loyalties to God and to Caesar. 

More than five years have passed since the ratification of the 
Reich Concordat and a look backward over this eventful period 
seems appropriate. By taking stock of occurrences during this 
time, and under this treaty, it should be possible to find the key 
to many happenings of the day and to discern the fundamental 
points in the confusing mass of current news. 

The Reich Concordat dealt with the subjects nearest to the 
heart of the Catholic Church which were, at the same time, most 
likely to cause, or to increase, tension and disputes with the Hit- 
ler State. They were, primarily, the weighty questions centering . 
around confessional education both in the schools and through 
various church organizations; the delicate topics of ‘priests in pol- 
itics’ and of the appointment of bishops who would prove both 
useful to the Church and agreeable to the State; the important 
problem of liberty of communication between the Pope, the hier- 
archy and clergy, and the faithful; and finally, the provision for 
ways and means of preventing or settling disputes between Church 
and State which might later arise. The matter at stake in this 
treaty agreement was the freedom of the Catholic Church to 
unfold her powers in accordance with her nature, in ways which 
she believed would also be beneficial to the State,—a point which, 
of course, is of equal importance to Protestantism. She demand- 
ed the right to exercise this freedom outside the walls of the 
churches as well as inside; for she considered it her mission to 
permeate all phases of the life of man, public as well as private. 

Observance of the letter and the spirit of the Reich Concordat 
should have improved the relationship between the State and the 
Church which called among its members one-third of the nation’s 
citizens even before the annexation of Catholic Austria. 

The actual picture of developments is a very different one. If 
we study the history of the past six years we find that violations 
rather than observance of the provisions and intentions of the 
Concordat are characteristic of the period. Catholic confessional 
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education has suffered many losses because of the open anti- 
Church and anti-Christian spirit—by no means confined to ani- 
mosity toward Catholicism—whch now governs instruction and 
especially teachers’ training, and the suppression of large numbers 
of confessional schools and the oppression of others, together with 
the handicaps placed on their students and their parents. Thé 
few remaining church organizations are fighting a life and death 
struggle for their very existence, after the early and quick demise 
of the corresponding Protestant associations, and for their right- 
ful activities supposedly safeguarded by the Concordat, as a re- 
sult of the severe official prohibitions, restrictions, and economic 
disadvantages placed upon their loyal members. Many priests 
have been sentenced to long terms in prison, or have been de- 
tained in concentration camps without benefit of trial, often on 
apparently flimsy and unjust charges. Bishops are handicapped 
in their communication with their flocks for whom episcopal let- 
ters and diocesan publications are often made unavailable or prac- 
tically useless, through suppressions, prohibitions, censorship, and 
forced publication of material officially handed down and incom- 
patible with Catholic principles and convictions. A formerly 
flourishing Catholic press of 300 dailies is now only a shadow 
of its former self. In consequence, the Vatican and the hierarchy 
are kept busy protesting against infringements of the provisions 
of the Reich Concordat. Their negotiations with the German 
government are constantly delayed or interrupted while the actions 
complained of are allowed to continue unabated or even intensi- 
fied. When church organizations persist in the activities legally 
anchored in the Concordat, or when bishops and priests raise 
their voices in protest, they are branded enemies of the State and 
obscurantists of our time. When Alfred Rosenberg preaches neo- 
paganism and attacks fundamental beliefs and principles of 
Christianity, it is claimed on his behalf that he acts in a private 
capacity. When both Catholic and Protestant leaders turn 
against him in defense of their beliefs and Churches, the private 
citizen, Rosenberg, turns into the high government official and 
party leader whom it is treason to attack. 

Six years of skirmishes—in spite of the Concordat—between 
representatives of the Catholic Church and the German govern- 
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ment and the Nazi Party are accentuated by general and frontal 
attacks by the State and Party on “political Catholicism”. This 
flexible term refers especially to the members of the clergy who 
do not manifest enthusiasm for National Socialism and some of its 
works. A sweeping government edict of July 18, 1935 provided 
for an intensive scrutiny of their various activities in and outside 
the churches and included general orders for more severe punish- 
ment than had been meted out in the past. This decree was 
issued by Premier Hermann Goéring, head of the Secret State 
Police, with the knowledge and approval of Hitler, and it was 
followed up by an executive order of the Reich Minister of Justice. 
- The edict catalogues a long list of offenses by priests and church 
organizations which are called open attacks on National Socialism. 
A close surveillance of the Catholic clergy is provided for, similar 
to that applied to the Protestant ministers who feel impelled to 
oppose the government on certain matters of conscience. 

When the bishops soon afterwards met in conference at Fulda, 
they answered the charges made by Goéring and others after a 
week of secret deliberation. In a joint episcopal letter of Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, they made a public statement both of protest and 
challenge, paralleled by a memorial sent directly to Chancellor 
Hitler which formally protested against infringements of the 
rights of the Church guaranteed in the Concordat and against the 
persecution of the Catholic conscience. 


The episcopal letter gives a rather detailed résumé of the condi- - 


tion of the Church in Germany at that time. In general, the 
bishops state that the number of enemies to the Christian faith 
and the Catholic Church has become legion; in particular, they 
refer to the precarious situation of the Catholic press, confessional 
education, youth organizations, and the institution of marriage. 
They reject strongly the pagan Weltamschauung propagated free- 
ly and with official support and the far-reaching claims of National 
Socialism to authority in various fields. 

Turning to the attacks upon the Church under the slogan 
against “political Catholicism”, the bishops emphatically oppose 
the contention that religion has nothing to do with politics, stating 
that one cannot be a devout Christian at home and a heathen 
elsewhere. They claim that the charge that Catholics are all too 
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much concerned with politics can impress only immature minds 
as thoughtful persons will ask just what is meant by “political 
Catholicism”, and how far does it differ from religious Cathol- 
icism? Such a slogan could only too readily be converted into a 
general license for arbitrary procedure against Catholics in gen- 
eral. It would serve, the bishops believe, to throw unpopular 
priests into jail, to send members of the religious orders into ban- 
ishment without a just hearing, and to whip up the fury of the 
street mob against private Catholic citizens who may have in- 
curred someone’s displeasure. The so-called “deconfessionaliza- 
tion” of public life as demanded by the Nazis they declare to be 
tantamount to eradicating the Christian influence in public life. 
The bishops conclude with the statement that they are not worried 
over the fate of their Church but that they have grave fears that 
their country may lose the light of the Christian faith. 

The charges made by the bishops in 1935 can and, in fact, are 
being made today. Only their magnitude has increased and addi- 
tional ones have been added. While the Concordat is still on the 
books its effectiveness has been lessened to such an extent that 
no relief is expected from an appeal to its provisions. 

There are Catholics—including such theologians as Michael 
Schmaus and Joseph Lortz—who are basically optimistic about 
the final settlement of the problems which keep the Catholic 
Church and the Nazi State apart. As they see it, the condition 
of friction is a temporary one. It is but an indication of the dif- 
ficulties adhering to a process of mutual adjustment which has 
become hard to accomplish because of the early opposition of 
Catholic leaders to Nazism; but which is not impossible at all 
from a fundamental point of view as they feel that many common 
meeting grounds exist between Catholicism and National Social- 
ism. In the opinion of these men, the solution of the problem is 
basically a matter of time and of good will on both sides. 

However, an entirely different view of the situation is possible, 
and, indeed to many students of the problem, it appears inevita- 
ble. It is, briefly, that there exist certain differences between 
Nazism and Christianity—whether in its Catholic or Protestant 
form—which are unbridgeable because they are fundamental; 
and that these two world views are mutually exclusive in essential 
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parts and therefore, to that extent, incompatible with each other. 
If that be true, a concordat is out of place because no basis of 
agreement is possible. 

In support of this view it is pointed out that Nazism considers 
itself not merely a political program subject to change but a Welt- 
anschauung, or basic philosophy. It teaches the doctrine of the 
totalitarian State, to the effect that the State is not only a legal 
sovereign but that it also has the function of controlling and, in- 
deed, directing every department of life—capital and labor, art 
and education, and religion. According to Article 24 of the Nazi 
Party program, religious creeds are to be subjected to “the moral 
feeling of the German race”. Who, the question arises, deter- 
mines what that moral feeling is? 

The answer may be found in the ambitious and far-reaching 
cultural program of the National Socialist Party which embraces 
the membership of the Party itself and that of all affiliated organ- 
izations. It also permeates the schools and universities of the 
country, as well as the Nazi daily press, periodicals, and other 
literature. 

Since January, 1934, the supervision of this entire Weltan- 
schauung instruction has been in the hands of Dr. Alfred Rosen- 
berg who was given this task by express orders of Adolf Hitler 
himself. 

If, therefore, any one Nazi leader knows just what National 
Socialism stands for in regard to Christianity, it should be its 
cultural director, Dr. Rosenberg. In his book The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century which is used as a basic text in the Nazi Welt- 
anschauung courses there are numerous passages full of bitter 
antagonism to Christianity. The Rev. Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
executive director of the American section of the (Protestant) 
Universal Christian Council on Life and Work, has called special 
attention to the following which we bring here in summary based 
on his translation." He quotes Rosenberg as writing that Ger- 
many is the source of all value and that all creative forces have 
been produced by the Germanic race from the beginning of history 
down to the present day. Rosenberg vehemently rejects the uni- 





*See his article “Religion Confronts Caesarism”, Annals of the Ameri 
Academy of Social and Political Science, July, 1935. epic cs 
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versal spiritual-religious ideal and states that the race-bound 
national soul is the measure of our thoughts and aspirations as 
well as of our duties, that it is the final criterion of all values, 
Therefore, he believes, the idea of national honor must be the 
beginning and end of national action, and in any German Church 
the ideal of brotherly love must take second place. A German 
religious movement will have to declare that the ideal of neigh- 
borly charity must be implicitly subordinated to the ideals of 
national teaching, and no action may be approved by a German 
national Church which does not first of all serve the security of 
the German people. 

Rosenberg declares further that it is the main task of the Nazis 
to create a German national Church in the service of the myth of 
the German race. He considers the prerequisite of all German 
education the acknowledgment that it is not Christendom which 
has brought us civilization, but that Christianity owes -its lasting 
values to the German character. 

His teaching finds its logical culmination in the statement that 
the God whom we worship would not exist if our souls and our 
blood were not. Therefore, the religion, rights, and the State 
of the Germans are concerned with everything which protects, 
strengthens, purifies, and achieves the honor and freedom of this 
German soul and blood. 

In connection with these passages of Rosenberg Dr. Leiper 
points to a relevant statement emanating from Hitler and reiter- 
ated in one form or another since July, 1933, to the effect that 
“the National Socialist party has now become the State. All 
power is in the hands of the central State, and any return of it 
to the special districts or even to special organizations must be 
prevented. The reference here is to the Church. There exists 
no longer any authority coming from any special sphere of the 
Reich; there is now only one authority: the idea of the German 
people.” 


II 


The Nazi State has always declared programmatically that it 
is founded upon “positive Christianity” and has then proceeded 
to translate that vague phrase into a daily practice that clashes 
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with the Christian conscience. That is not accidental. In the 
concept of the totalitarian State there is the basic assumption that 
the State is the final arbiter of all phases of social life, and religion 
and religious activities it considers just one of these phases. 

To the Christian, however, and particularly to the Catholic 
Church, religion is the basis rather than merely one aspect of life. 
It considers it its task to pervade both the private and the public 
life of man. As Paul Tillich, a Protestant professor of theology 


formerly of the University of Marburg in Germany and now of 


Union Theological Seminary, has said, 


It is impossible to isolate the dogmatic and ritualistic 
spheres of religion and place them beyond the sphere of real 
life. There are aspects of life which are farther removed 
from religious claims than others. . .But every use points to 
a higher use for which it is but a means, and they all point 
to an ultimate goal which is an unconditioned and determin- 
ing principle. From this standpoint the transcendental 
claim, religiously speaking, infuses . sine necessity into all 


worldly spheres. For this reason all advances made by the. 


State to the Church are of no avail if these spheres, the most 
remote as well as the nearest, are subordinated to another 
determining principle; if, with its separation of spheres, it 
keeps the Church and its claims far from the realities of life. 

The sphere in which, up to a certain degree, all other 
spheres come together is that of the education of the youth, 
both in and out of school. It means but little to the Church 
that it is accorded a far-reaching influence on education if on 
the other hand the education by the State, and that means 
education based on the new [Rosenberg’s}] myth, not only is 
imparted to the entire youth, but, with unlimited effective- 
ness, is made the necessary condition for all success in the 
life of the State. Those brought up in the spirit of Church 
education thus become stigmatized as second rank citizens 
according to the new ideal image of a German man. It is 
evident that all other compromises become: illusory in this 
light and that a struggle must break forth in which there 
cannot be any real compromise for the Church. 

There are inevitable sources of conflict from another side. 
The system of the totalitarian State and that of the Catholic 
Church are both systems of unconditioned authority. It is, 
however, impossible for two unconditioned authorities to ex- 
ist together without both becoming conditioned. For that 
reason each must attempt to undermine the other. Symbolic 
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of the situation is the fact that the fundamental book of the 
new myth by Rosenberg has been placed on the Papal Index 
and that sale of a defense of the Old Testament has been 
suppressed by the Nazi party. This indicates that in the 
spiritual realm too a separation of spheres is impossible of 
realization as soon as there is a question of basic world views. 
A further symptom is the fact that the filling of all important 
posts of cultural instruction is now dependent not only upon 
the scientific institutions themselves but also upon a cultural 
commission of the Nazi party, which is under the influence 
of the propagator of the myths. This is also a public con- 
fession of the impossibility of separating the spheres of inter- 
est. 

Since it is impossible to deprive the Churches of their own 
world view and since no man can subscribe to two genuine 
world views, both of which provide the whole of the world 
and life with a meaningful principle, the individual finds 
himself forced to make a decision.’ 


It would appear, then, that the question of a genuinely friendly * 
relationship between the Catholic Church and the totalitarian Nazi 
State is more than a matter of time or a question of good will. 
Even if good intentions were existing on both sides, severe friction 
and clashes would continue. For they are inevitable, unless either 
Church or State should effectually limit its claims to uncondi- 
tioned authority, unless one of them at least gives up its totali- 
tarian character. But how can either one of them do this with- 
out giving up its essential nature? 

The Catholic Church-Hitler State problem has not reached its 
final stage. The Church is still offering to negotiate with the 
State for the fulfilment of its claims, while continuing to protest 
the violations of its rights guaranteed in the Concordat. The 
question is whether it will or can stop there. The joint letter of 
the German bishops of September 1, 1935 was written under the 
motto, “One must obey God rather than man.” With that word 
the hierarchy put the finger on the fundamental point in the whole 
Church-State relationship problem. The Church cannot com- 
promise on that point, no matter how long it may be willing to 
temporize. The State cannot do away with that fundamental, 





"In “The Totalitarian State and the Claims of the Church,” Social Research, 
November, 1934. 
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non-denominational point of Christian faith, even if it can—and 
did—suppress the publication of the outspoken episcopal letter. 

Probably the Nazis will continue to lay. the blame for the pres- 
ent Church trouble on “political Catholicism”. They have, of 
course, been reminded that when the State mixes in religious 
matters no Church of any Christian persuasion can be expected to 
stay out of politics. One fact conditions the other. The impris- 
onment of clergymen and other measures of suppression will not 
change that truism. The Nazis might learn from German history 
—for instance from Bismarck’s Kulturkampf—that only political 
persecution is able to unite effectively members of a religious 
group for common political action. But, if National Socialism 
would learn this lesson and make religious freedom and tolerance 
its governmental policy, it would lose its fundamental, totalitarian 
character. 

If neither the Catholic Church nor the Nazi State will yield 
on fundamentals—and there are no indications that either one 
will, or can if remaining true to their nature—then there will be 
a prolonged struggle between the two powers both of which have 
amply demonstrated in the past that they can fight. 

The Catholic Church would seem to have the better chance for 
winning out in the long run, judging from history and its proven 
coherence in times of distress. While it will be fighting its own 
cause, however, it should be remembered that it will also be bat- 
tling for Christianity as a whole, regardless of denominational 
differences. Of all the Christian Churches it has the supreme 
advantage of unified leadership and excellent organization. For 
that reason it is the outstanding bulwark among a number of 
scattered forts. Acknowledged unity of purpose of all the 
Christian Churches will strengthen those several forces of defense. 
To the degree that Caesarism will be defeated by the Catholic 
Church, the Protestant Churches, too, will be free from the inter- 
ference of the totalitarian State in matters of conscience. 

Faced by the same totalitarian claims of the National Socialist 
State, the two branches of Christianity in Germany appear to be 
bound eventually to share either the same freedom of religion or 
the fate of common catacombs. When that time comes, there 
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will have been added to the history of the relations between the 
temporal and spiritual powers a crowded page which will carry a 
powerful lesson to the rulers of nations and the leaders of 


by Gerard Previn Meyer 


THE RAIL WAY 


1. Passenger 
The train rattles into its own smoke 
cinders return upon the windows 
and the light sky is cloudy; 
the trees give off soft coal 
and the shaken rails are shadowed. 


Fields are in furrows 

like spokes of a wheel 

and I can look down each furrow 
as the train wheels by. 


2. Tramp 
Cinders are in my shoes 
from walking between the rails 
and my head rings 
with the passing of trains. 
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REDEMPTION 


For AusTIN WARREN 


Workers of Hand? Work your brains! 

No more for every well-fed mind, 

need thousands stupify in shrunk, inhuman bodies. 
What do you want, who form our Army, 

More bottled mayonnaise? D’want hamburger? 
More beefsteak (like your boss)? More baseball bleachers? 
Shorter (but duller) jobs; longer (but duller) loafing? 
Such a weight makes the haunch of the footvault splay; 
diaphragms cave in; translucently liquescent 

no-hips slag to paunch. Ill-voweled 

breath from faces, unformed, but deformed away 

suffocates children’s spring rivuletting voices. 

Workers of Brain (who work your hands) 

Edictors of essential Doctrine 

disagree who may not disregard. 

Does no breadgiving fill you with fresh hunger? 
Trianon’s dancing master found himself 

lost among the Prairie Indians. We are not dismayed. 
We'll fashion the pattern for your moral art 

take it or leave it. 

Some men’s salvation is other men’s castration. 

You, not we (if you don’t like it) lump it. 

You say you can run your own business? 

That sacred cause will exact unwilling martyrs. 

Seth wars to found the city which Cain wrecks. 

Give your desires their necessities of form, 

make yourselves into Fact by continual revision. 

Fact smiles in the mirror of each others’ faces. 

But leave us to our business (to be minding other people’s) 





































by JOHN WHEELRIGHT 



































and make sure not to board a wrong train for Beula;— 
(it may land you up in Englewood, New Jersey). 


As music, sprinkling silence over sound 

gives form to noise, so once upon a time 

girls, spinning thread, boys hoisting sail 

designed their song and darice from toil. 

Soon likewise 

tediums’ job will play, and boredoms’ loaf 

do work; (soon, soon) work and play be recreate,— 
and (shadow souls in worlds of shadow fires) 
intellectual highbrow, lowbrow proletariat 

forgot with battleship and mastodon. 
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Seth’s soldiers billeted on Cain 

clear side walks of somnabulists. 

Even highbrows stammer approbation 

compact from what others offer and what we lack 
extract from what we be and miss in others. 
Even Lefts strutting like local cinema 

cadets to follow Arrow Collar Eliot 

with swivel scent of armchair sweat in armpits; 
even the static stutter of Adamic (tone deaf) 
who hears in the swing-time of class struggle : 
only cacophony of gangster rackets; 

even, and even, hick critic, Hicks, whose “Be 
revolutionary without being self-conscious” 
fully interpreted, fulfills the scripture: 

“Dear Daily Work, Must we swear off lipstick?” 
Play cricket, hick critic! Hicks, kick off. . . 





Proletarian Aristocrats ! 
Seth’s warfare founds the City which Cain wrecks. 
Smile in the mirrors of each others’ faces. 

The Bombs of Cain may shatter Seth two-fold; 
but the booms of Seth retort again four-fold 
pillars of smoke. Pillar of fires! 

(vertical over flat existence) 
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REDEMPTION 











build in terrible manoeuver 

one rotundal narthex,—single-domed, unwalled,— 
whose thirty-two-bayed colonnades 

between the compass horns impale 

refracted light out-dazing light’s own source. 

Its guardians survey its guardian void. 

They, by refining deeds beyond the ever done 
predict events’ mere tell-tale shadow’ll 

point whence pieties veil their eyes 

before the radiance of their servitors. 


_We ask the vital forces to look towards us 

and the inscrutably inanimate. 

Why? Have they not a better to look out for? 
Post-proletarian, lithe Superman,— 

ah! when they look toward him we by contagious 
imitation greet equal to equal. 

(This never ceases from making,—it makes 

rest; but itself never ceases). 

Not like a debt-ridden suburban mortgagor 

(who lives a life one step from everywhere; 

but shuns the unclassed, naked public bathing beach) 
welcomes the first flurry of popcorn snow-fall 

to level alike his ill-kempt grass plot 

with neighbor Jones’ half square of manor lawn. 
Not such democracy like the even graves’; 

but commonwealth of planet, constellation 
republican pluriverse, atomic star. 

deliver the ever-beleaguered Seth to powers 
_ whose discipline is their emancipation 
dominant sovereignties invisible 
tangible brotherhood infrangible. 




















by Stuart Gerry Brown 


TOWARD AN AMERICAN TRADITION: 


PauL ELMER More As CrITIC 


N the late autumn of 1899 Paul Elmer More returned to civil- 
I ization after more than two years of a very noble experiment. 
He had been living as a hermit about a mile from Shelburne, New 
Hampshire, taking dinner at a farmhouse near by, but otherwise 
quite by himself with his dog and some books. The motives that 
prompted him to make such an adventure are complicated by 
many considerations and their unsnarling is the province of the 
biographer; but it will do for my purpose to accept his own state- 
ment that he went because he could make no sense of his world 
and wished to withdraw from it long enough to gain some sort of 
perspective. Before his retirement he had tried poetry, scholar- 
ship, and college teaching, each with some success but no feeling 
of self-fulfilment. He had looked about him and had not been 
pleased by what he saw. The world seemed to have lost any deep 
sense of values which it might once have had; and in it there 
seemed to be no place for a man who was constantly driven by an 
‘ inner impulse to look beneath the surface. He was thirty-two 
when he retired to Shelburne and it was time, he felt, to discover 
himself and to take stock of his experience. 

When More returned, as I say, more than two years later, he 
freely admitted that his experiment had been a failure. He still 
felt greater sympathy and understanding for the ‘aspirations of 
the old dwellers on the Ganges’ than for ‘those of the modern toil- 
ers by the Hudson or the Potomac’. He had decided only one 
thing: that his job was to be critic of literature rather than maker 
of it. There is a peculiar combination of modesty and pride in 
this decision, for though he confessedly could find no meaning in 
the life about him, he was prepared to judge life as it is reflected 
in literature. And for epigraph to the first volume of his critical 
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essays he boldly borrowed Lowell’s dictum that ‘Before we have 
an American literature, we must have an American criticism’. 

The truth of the matter is that he had decided much more than 
this in his long months of solitude. He had in fact arrived at a 
fundamental philosophy of life and a theory of literature as corol- 
lary to it which resulted in a long series of Shelburne Essays and 
led him, thirty years later, to observe, not without a certain pride, 
that he was ‘at once the least read and the most hated author in 
existence’. I may as well state here as elsewhere my own feeling 
that he hes never been read enough and that it is folly to despise 
what is certainly the most distinguished body of literary criticism 
that has come from the pen of an American. 

I am concerned here with More’s philosophy only as it relates 
to literature and as it informs his critical writings. An under- 
standing of his principal ideas is essential to an understanding of 


his essays; but it is not necessary either to be a humanist or to 


start the ghost of controversy long dead to see in those essays a 
very rich contribution to the appreciation and judgment of liter- 
ature. In fact it seems to me likely that the Shelburne Essays 
will be accorded the high place in American letters which they 
deserve only when they have been finally divorced from the abort- 
ive movement which caused them to be discussed so much a de- 
cade ago. 

For, as he himself often insisted, More’s philosophy and his 
criticism of literature are not parts of an organized movement; 
they are, on the contrary, the fruits of the thinking and reading of 
a sensitive man who believed that he could find in the past a scale 
of values which his present sorely needed, that he might ‘temper 
the enthusiasm of the living by the authority of the dead’. He 
came to believe, as he read the great books of the world, the plays, 
poems, and novels which have outlasted contemporaneity, that 
there is an element common to the best literature which gives it 
its permanence, which answers to something in the nature of man 
in all times and places. It was this common element for which he 
sought in the books which he criticised; it was this which he set 
up as a key to his standard of excellence; and it was his insisting 
upon this that made his enemies damn him, calling him a critic 
whose aesthetic faculty was paralyzed. What we are dealing with 
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is, at bottom, a question of the relation of ethics to aesthetics, and 
more particularly, the relation of morality to the literary arts. | 

There is a passage of Henry James, in his Preface to The Por- 
trait of a Lady, which More used often to quote in conversation 
about these matters, appealing from the critic to the maker him- 
self. There is, (James says), ‘no more nutritive or suggestive 
truth in this connexion than that of the perfect dependence of the 
“moral sense” of a work of art on the amount of felt life concerned 
in producing it.’ 'This passage might be taken as a kind of un- 
stated major premise for all of More’s critical writings. Liter- | 
ature, to be meaningful, must be a reflection of life; and literature 
must have moral implications because life itself is moral. If this 
is true, it follows that there can be no meaningful aesthetic judg- 
ment of literature which is not at the same time a moral judgment. 

But as the maker of literature shapes his materials, whether 
deliberately or not, in terms of his own bias, what James called 
‘a logic of his own’, so also the critic judges literature in terms of 
his experience and attitudes. Thus it is that many writers are 
prepared to accept with More the principle that literature is moral, 
but sharply reject the particular morality to which he holds. They 
have called him Puritan or ‘reactionary’ because he talked of an 
inner check upon appetite; and for this reason alone one is tempt- 
ed to guess that they have read him little if at all. The picture 
one gets of the Shelburne Essays from such a critic as Edmund 
Wilson, for example, is of a long series of moral judgments upon 
poets and prose writers who are accepted or dismissed accordingly 
as their works hold for or against the inner check. This is absurd 
on the face of it; and I need scarcely add that if it were true I 
should not be concerned to write about these essays at all. 

As a matter of fact More talked very little of the inner check, 
but he did have much to say of the creative will by means of 
which a man can shape the materials of his life into a rounded and 
purposeful whole, and the artist can impose form and beauty 
upon the raw materials of his art. Thus he would say that the 
man who derives a full enjoyment from Milton cannot experience 
the same enjoyment in reading Shelley. The reason is that in- 
More’s view Shelley never was able to pull together the disparate 
elements of his experience into a vital, compact, and unified whole, 
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and his writings reflect that failure. This is not to say that Shel- 
ley was incapable of high art; it is simply to say that Paradise Lost 
represents a more complete product of the creative will than does 
Prometheus Unbound. 

In the realm of philosophy the distinction would be that be- 
tween the restraining conscience on the one hand, and the demi- 
urge of Plato on the other. And indeed one will achieve a better 
understanding of More by reading the Timaeus of Plato than by 
mastering all the Protestant and Puritan theologians who ever 
wrote. 

It will be remembered that in the 7imaeus Plato recounts a 
myth of the creation in which the Creator or demiurge took up 
the raw materials of Necessity (ananké) and gave them shape, 
order, and purpose. In his process of creation the Creator was 
responsible to a standard outside himself and coéternal with him- 
self: the Ideas of Truth, Goodness, Beauty, Justice, etc.; and he 
was limited by the nature of his materials, by their inertia, so 
that his created universe is imperfect. From this limitation evil 

_arises; and the universe is conceived as kinetic rather than static 
because so long as there is imperfection the process of creation 
will be continued. Now More was fond of making an analogy 
between Plato’s myth of the creation and the conduct of human 
life and the creative process of the arts. The materials of the lit- 
erary artist are his experiences and observations of life, with 
words as symbols by which these can be communicated. These 
materials are not in themselves beautiful; they may be true or 
untrue, good or bad; but the artist can make of them a beautiful 
thing, which is also relatively true and good, by imposing his cre- 
ative will upon them and shaping them in the light of his ideas of 
beauty, of truth, of goodness. Thus the products of literary art 
will be reflections of life, but they will also, in a very important 
sense, be criticisms of life, because they are composed not only of 
what the author knows of life but what he makes of it. In the 
Platonic dichotomy of the One and the Many, permanence and 
change, whatever qualities of the ideal the artist can work into 
his materials will be the measure of their permanant value. For, 
though the content of justice or beauty may change with the 
changes of history, the forms will endure. 
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Now it is true that this theory implies a large amount of free- 
dom of the human will and a deep sense of responsibility to ideals 
of conduct; and it may seem therefore to fly in the face of many 
modern psychologies which allow little freedom to the will and 
define man in terms of circumstances beyond his control. Yet 
even so deterministic a theory as Marxism requires at least the 
illusion of freedom if men are ‘to make their own history’. And 
all that is absolutely required for a sympathetic reading of the 
Shelburne Essays is the common sense of Dr. Johnson that, though 
all theory may be against the freedom of the will, all experience 
is for it. What is involved is the same recognition of the potential- 
ities of human nature which Wyndham Lewis, for example, makes 
when he attacks the characters in Hemingway or Faulkner be- 
cause they seem always to be acted upon but never act, an attack 
to which Stephen Spender, the young English left-wing poet and 
critic, subscribes wholeheartedly. Though More himself insisted 
—for theological, not literary, reasons—that the will is in fact free, 
one needs no more than his native sense that he can, in spite of 
circumstance, make something of his life to find much in More’s 
criticism with which he can agree. Once the reader has made | 
this first step he will find in More a very rich supply of genuine 
aesthetic response to literature and hundreds of sound and invig- 
orating literary judgments. 

It is this acceptance of the moral quality of life, which in liter- 
ature cannot be divorced from the aesthetic, that seems to me to 
lie behind More’s use of Lowell’s dictum. American literature 
before 1904, when the first series of Shelburne Essays was pub- 
lished, had made a splendid beginning. But it was only a begin- 
ning; and it was necessary to build up a tradition of moral values, 
of unified and synthesized experience, before literature could reach 
much higher. The place to begin was obviously with the evalua- 
tion of the best writers of the American past. What was best in 
these writers had to be harvested and the chaff to be discarded, 
so that their influence upon later writers might guide them in a 
direction at once national and international, contemporary and 
lasting. 

It was this task which More undertook when he came down from 
Shelburne with his mind made up that he was to be a critic rather 
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than maker of literature. He would have been the last person to 
claim that he had achieved it; but he made a distinguished begin- 
ning; and it is time that his contribution should be recognized. 

Among the hundred odd essays in the thirteen volumes of the 
Shelburne Essays, some twenty-five are devoted exclusively to 
American books and authors, and some of the major writers are 
treated more than once. In the following pages I propose to sur- 
vey More’s criticism of five writers whose positions are by now 
beyond question; Thoreau, Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, and Whit- 
man. 





II 


It was inevitable that Paul Elmer More should find a natural 
affinity for the writings of Thoreau and Emcrson; and it was cer- 
tainly fitting that the first of the Shelburne Essays should be 4 
Hermit’s Notes on Thoreau. Both Thoreau and Emerson were 
concerned primarily with the problem of conduct, with the relation 
of the individual man to society and external nature on the one 
hand, and to God and the supernatural on the other. Both were 
inheritors of the Puritan tradition; and both broke away from the 
limitations of an established and institutionalized faith. With 
these things More could have real sympathy. He was himself 
New England by inheritance, though born in the middle west, and 
his early religious training had been a rigid Calvinism from which 
he had reacted once for all. He had worked his way excitedly 
through the German transcendentalists to whom Thoreau and Em- 
erson owed so much, and had reacted from them once for all too; 
but more important perhaps than anything else, he had a very 
real understanding of the spirit of early New England, its awe in 
the presence of unexplored nature and its other-worldliness. 

Of the two great transcendentalists More’s personal preference 
went to Thoreau, as his Shelburne days would lead one to expect. 
This is not to say that he valued Thoreau’s writings more highly 
than Emerson’s; it is simply that his own experience caused him 
to be more deeply moved by Thoreau. The style of his writing 
shows this plainly, as he selects those elements of Thoreau’s work 
which seem to speak to him most personally: 





Pantheism, whether on the banks of the Ganges or of 
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the Thames, seems to bring with it a spreading taint of effem- 
inacy; and from this the mental attitude of our Concord nat- 
uralist was eminently free. There is something tonic and 
bracing in his intercourse with the rude forces of the forest; 
he went to Walden Pond because he had “private business 
to transact”, not for relaxation and mystical reverie. (I, 
19-20). 
It was this individualism, so More thought, which was Thoreau’s 
saving grace. It distinguished the quality of his writing about 
nature from that of a Novalis or a Shelley and gave it a manliness 
which they often seemed to lack. 

The absence of pantheistic reverie, and something more. The 
description of nature is at all times likely to be dry and of limited 
interest, yet somehow Thoreau is wonderfully free of this dryness, 
so free that his audience has never been limited to lovers of nature. 


But the dryness of detailed description in the New World 
was from the first lighted up by the wondering awe of men 
set down in the midst of strange and often threatening forces 
of an untried wilderness; and this sense of awful aloofness, 
which to a certain extent lay dormant in the earlier writers, 
did nevertheless sink deep into the heart of New England, 
and when, in the lapse of time, the country entered into its 
intellectual renaissance, and the genius came who was des- 
tined to give full expression to the thoughts of his people be- 
fore the face of Nature, it was inevitable that his works should 
be dominated by just this sense of poetic mystery. (I, 14-15). 

Here, then, were two closely related qualities, perhaps really one 
quality manifesting itself in two ways, which later writers could 
profitably acquire from a study of Thoreau: a healthy individu- 
alism, a manly strength and willingness to grapple with the ele- 
ments of experience and make something of them; and a kind of 
humility which recognized a transcendent and cml: pow- 
er behind the screen of natural phenomena. 

In a later essay on Thoreau’s Journal More defines much more 
sharply the quality of this individualism, as he unsnarls what is 
peculiar to Thoreau and also to New England, from the complex 
of German metaphysics into which Thoreau had woven it. On 
the surface, he admits, there are many similarities between Thor- 
eau’s thinking and the ideas of Fichte, Schelling, Tieck, Novalis, 
and the Schlegels, in whose writings he had saturated himself. 
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Often, indeed, one finds Thoreau surrendering to the mood of the 
moment, allowing himself to drift upon the stream of conscious- 
ness in a kind of passive effort to reach the Infizite, whatever 
that may be. But at bottom there is a difference of total direction 
between Thoreau and the Germans which permanently distin- 
guishes him. For certain influences direct his practice not toward 
limitlessness but towards self-restraint: 


To lay bare the sources of this difference between Thoreau 
and Novalis it would be necessary to analyse a score of in- 
fluences silently at work beneath the surface of his culture— 
the inheritance of Puritan religion, denied indeed, but still 
making any return to medievalism (after the German pat- 
tern) impossible; the British notion of practical individualism 
expressed in the philosophy of Adam Smith; the lesson of 
Wordsworth’s austerity in the devotion to nature; the spirit 
of fine expectancy derived from the poets of the seventeenth 
century, who were Thoreau’s chief mental nourishment; the 
incalculable force of Emerson’s personality. It comes at the 
last chiefly to this: the freedom of the romantic school was to 
the end that the whole emotional nature might develop; in 
Thoreau it was for the practice of a higher self-restraint. (V, 
126-127). : 

This essay, it seeras to me, has often been completely misunder- 
stood. The notion of self-restraint tends to be identified with the 
narrow self-denial which has been traditionally associated with a 
harsh Calvinism. But, as I have said, More himself reacted from 
just this self-denial. The point is that he did not go all the way 
over to the complete spiritual relaxation for which the German 
Romanticists argued, but wished instead to make use of the crea- 
tive will to shape the energies of life into a harmonious and pur- 
poseful whole. In this essay he is not betraying fear of genuine 
emotion; what he is doing is attacking and exposing the dangers 
implicit in mere emotion. Without saying it directly, he makes 
it clear that the religion of the German Romanticists was often 
badly confused with animal impulses and led in fact to debility of 
character. He is concerned to show that there is no trace of this 
in Thoreau, but only strength. Thoreau owed formulations to 
the Germans and toyed with many of their ideas; but his central 
experience of life and his practical conduct belong to an entirely 
different sphere. 
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Much the same sort of evaluation seemed to More to flow from 
a study of the writings of Thoreau’s friend Emerson. They lived 
in the same surroundings, inherited the same culture and traditions, 
and read the same books. They express many of the same ideas 
and attitudes. But Emerson was what we might now call a pub- 
licist, while Thoreau lived always more or less to himself; and the 
American idea of New England transcendentalism is formed much 
more through Emerson than Thoreau. It was for this reason 
that in the first of his two essays on Emerson More dealt specific- 
ally with his influence. 

The essay is called The Influence of Emerson and deals not so 
much with Emerson himself as with what happens when people 
set out to be ‘Emersonian’. ‘Emersonianism today is a sign of 
limitation, not of strength; of palsy, not growth. I say Emerson- 
ianism, meaning the influence of Emerson as it works on large 
masses of men; but I would not imply that the individual reader 
may not go to him for ever renewed inspiration and assurance in 
the things of the spirit.’ (I, 72). Christian Science, for example, 
‘is a diluted and stale product of Emersonianism’, as is the tend- 
ency to regard ‘every Aguinaldo as a Washington’; so also is the 
debilitated condition of New England literature today. Why 
should this be? The reason is that the most widely read writings 
of Emerson are either not those which conform best to the conduct 
of his own life, or they are those which are most susceptible to 
misunderstanding, and perhaps wilful misinterpretation. 

More finds little difficulty in showing that Emerson’s funda- 
mental conception of human personality is in terms of that shap- 
ing will, of which I have spoken, and the native energies of life 
upon which it operates, or ought to operate. Special conditions 
of surroundings, tradition, and native character, however, made it 
hardly necessary for him to exercise much restraint; it was per- 
fectly safe for him to expand, or let expand, his own soul. He 
could read and even follow the German transcendentalists without 
harm; but he was Emerson and not a Mrs. Baker-Eddy. He 
knew well enough that the fruits of the spiritual life are won 
through discipline; he saw clearly that the lesson of Christ, or 
Buddha, or Plato, is in essence the same; but it was all somehow 
so easy for him that he tended to confuse his own experience with 
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the goal of the Germans, and in his writings stated their methods 
as though they were his own. As More puts it: 


...now comes this Yankee prophet, offering the same spirit- 
ual exaltations freely and without condition to all. If we 
may believe him, a man shall walk out under the open sky 
and breathe the sweet influences of the spirit as cheaply as 
he inhales the untainted breeze. The preacher stands at the 
meeting of the ways and cries to all that pass by: Ho, ye 
who are wrapped in swaddling clothes of reverence and obedi- 


ence, cast aside these trammels and walk upright in your own 


strength. What have we to do with the sacredness of tradi- 
tion? No law can be sacred to us but that of our own nature. 
Nay, follow the whim of the hour; consistency is the hobgob- 
lin of little minds. Give me health and a day and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous. (I, 77). 


At this point the professional historian of literature is likely to 
begin gnashing his teeth. This is unfair, he will say, More has 
not considered such-and-such an important passage in the Jour- 
nals; or Professor So-and-So long ago exploded the myth of Em- 
erson’s doctrine of consistency; we cannot begin to make an es- 
timate of Emerson until all the facts are gathered and considered. 
More’s answer to this objection would be plain enough. It is sim- 
ply an incontrovertible fact that the Emerson who has been a 
moving force in American letters and in American living is pre- 
cisely the Emerson of the “foolish consistency” and the misun- 
derstood doctrines of self reliance and compensation. And how- 
ever it may be that Emerson was actually a man of great self- 
control and in his writings often argues for restraint, it is never- 
theless true that he preached or seemed to preach, the opposite. 
In fact More’s purpose in writing of Emerson’s influence is to 
show that he has been valued and copied and admired for the 
wrong things. Like Thoreau, the things which American litera- 
ture needs to learn from him are the lessons of strength combined 
with humility to which his doctrines in the hands of others do not 
lead in practice. 

In the later essay, Emerson, More pays less heed to Emerson’s 
influence and goes into greater detail to show the conflicting sides 


of his work. Here he is seeking to define Emersonianism as it 


ought to have been understood, and indeed may yet prove fruitful 
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for American culture. It ‘may be defined as romanticism rooted 
in Puritan divinity’. For before he knew Kant and Schelling 
Emerson had hit upon transcendentalism, partly through Cole- 
ridge and partly through his own speculations. When he came 
to the Germans his theory was fortified and developed; but there 
was always a dichotomy in practice. Although, as More showed 
in his second essay on Thoreau, transcendental idealism on the 
Continent seemed often to lead to ‘breakdown’ of character, yet 
Emerson was restrained by the Puritan tradition of which he was 
a part. He broke away from institutionalized religion but not 
from religion. He rejected the formal code which was imposed 
from without, but in his own life bore ample testimony to the 
fruits of the spirit. In philosophical terms his chief fault was his 
inability to recognize the potential evil which inheres in the flux 
of appearances; and this proceeded from the essential goodness of 
his own spirit. He seemed to have no sense of sin because he had 
no desire to sin. As More emphasizes this point I am reminded 
of a passage in which T. S. Eliot suggests that ‘with the disap- 
pearance of the idea of Original Sin, with the disappearance of the 
idea of intense moral struggle, the human beings presented to us 
both in poetry and in prose fiction today, and more patently 
among the serious writers than-in the underworld of letters, tend 
to become less and less real.’ (After Strange Gods, 45-46). More, 
as indeed I have heard him say, would agree with this, and would 
have found it relatively easy to illustrate from the later literature 
of New England written.under Emerson’s influence. As he saw 
it, Emerson insisted upon thinking of sin and evil as illusion to 
such a degree that his followers are led to ignore them in conduct. 
These two qualities of Emerson’s character, the one native, the 
other derivative, More goes on to show, are reflected in his writing. 
He quotes, with Matthew Arnold, two stanzas of Emerson’s po- 
etry: 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can. 
and 
Though love repine and reason chafe, 
came a voice without reply: 
“*Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
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and continues: ‘These quatrains are, he [Arnold] says, “excep- 
tional” in Emerson. They are that, and something more: They 
are exceptional in literature. One would have to search far to find 
anything in English equal to them in their own kind. They have 
the cleanness and radiance of the couplets of Simonides. They 
may look easy, but as a matter of fact the ethical epigram is an 
extremely difficult genre, and to attain this unity of gravity and 
simplicity requires the nicest art.’ (XI, 86-87). Such poems as 
these and ‘Days’ (‘Daughters of Time, the hypocrite Days’) are 
to be contrasted with the longer poems which are characterized by 
a tendency to sprawl, to move from vagueness to lucidity and 
back again, and with such poems as “The Problem’ or ‘Brahma’ 
where the muddiness of the thought seems to produce a muddiness 
in the verse. In the ethical epigrams or ‘Days’ it is the native 
Emerson at work, and for both style and content American poets 
could scarcely find better models. They will do well to ignore the 
poetry of misty pantheism which owes its inspiration not to any- 
thing indigenously American but to the dubious speculations of 
the German Romantic School. 

What is worth saving and restating in Emerson would seem 
thus, in More’s view, to be pretty narrowly limited; and I am con- 
fident that this is his meaning. The great bulk of Emerson’s work 
is valid, that is to say, only for himself. He is eminently worth 
reading; for some, perhaps, he may serve as assurance and guide 
for the life of the spirit; but his writings, save for a few great prose 
passages and even fewer poems, have not the balance and vitai 
control which ought to be the basis of a great American literature. 
He was a great saint; often a great writer; at times a great artist; 
but he is nearly always a bad model. 


Ill 


As Thoreau among the New England writers might be expected 
to appeal most ditectly to the hermit of Shelburne, so also might 
a critic, convinced that the loss of a sense for sin and evil was the 
directing cause of weakness of fibre in modern literature, be ex- 
pected to find elements of supreme excellence in the novels and 
stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Here was a writer who was both 
a fine artist and a serious moralist, who was concerned in nearly 
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all his work with evil and the penalties of transgression. He made 
high tragedy out of the bitter fruits of Puritan self-denial; and 
More was bound to find in him an author at once local and uni- 
versal who could be safely taken as approaching his ideal for 
American letters. 

A single reading, I am sievink tempted to say a cursory reading, 
of his three essays on Hawthorne can scarcely fail to make those 
critics wince who cry ‘Puritan’ at More. For it is the tragic con- 
sequence of Puritan narrowness which makes the subject of Haw- 
thorne’s best work; and it is precisely this narrowness which More 
deprecates in the Puritan tradition and which explains his affinity 
to Hawthorne: 


From the religious intolerance of Cotton Mather to the 
imaginative isolation of Hawthorne and from that to the 
nervous impotence of Mrs. Freeman’s men and women, is a 
regular progress. The great preacher sought to suppress all 
worldly emotions; the artist made of the solitude which fol- 
lows this suppression one of the tragic symbols of human 
destiny; the living novelist portrays a people in whom some 
native spring of action has been dried up, and who suffer in 
a dumb, unreasoning inability to express any outreaching 
passion of the heart or to surrender to any common impulse 
of the body. (II, 180). 


This central idea More develops by means of a brilliant compar- 
ison of two of his authors’ best short stories: Hawthorne’s Ethan 
Brand and Mary Wilkins Freeman’s The Two Old Lovers. It 
will be remembered that Ethan Brand is the story of a lime-burn- 
er who ‘returns to his long-abandoned lime-kiln after wandering 
over the world, bringing with him the sense that he has sought 
and found at last in his own heart the Unpardonable Sin, the sir 
of banishing from the breast all those natural, spontaneous emo- 
tions in the pursuit of an idea.’ As More shows by apt quotation, 
what troubled Ethan Brand is in essence the same thing that 
troubled Cotton Mather as one reads him in the Magnalia: ‘in 
place of the rigid theologian “perfuming” the bleak atmosphere 
of his study with meditations on the great work of dying ortho- 
doxy, we have Ethan Brand, . . . dwelling in the fragrant solitude 
of the mountains, watching his kiln through the long revolutions 
of the sun and the stars, perplexing his mind with no problem of 
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predestination and free-will, but with the meaning of life itself.’ 
Ethan Brand acted all through his story, following an inner energy 
which would not allow him peace, until the final act of self-de- 
struction which was inevitable from the beginning. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Freeman’s two old lovers never acted at all. There 
were no obstacles to their union save the man’s ‘ingrown inability 
... to yield to the simple call of his own bosom’. On the deathbed 
of old age, when no consequences can follow from his act, he tells 
his Maria that he loves her and has always wanted to marry her. 
From the profound distinction of moral, and hence of aesthetic, 
quality between these stories More arrives at his generalization: 


The tragedy of New England came when Hawthorne 
wrought the self-denial of the ancient religion into a symbol 
of man’s universal isolation, when out of the deliberate con- 
demning of common affections he created the search for the 
Unpardonable Sin. In the pages of Mrs. Freeman we hear 
only an echo, we revive a fading memory, of that sombre 
tragedy. Ethan Brand was a problem of the will, a question 
of morality; the tale of The Two Old Lovers is a sad picture 
of palsied nerves. (II, 183-184). 


In an earlier essay on The Solitude of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
More had expressed his belief that the solitude which informs 
Hawthorne’s books is a universal human experience which, be- 
cause it is profoundly treated, explains Hawthorne’s greatness. 
At the same time it explains why his stories do not move us to 
tears or other expressions of emotion, for they do not have the 
social implications of the tales of a Dickens or a Thackeray. 
This solitude is born of the Puritan tradition, when the comfort 
of religion is lost and only the sense for evil remains. Hence it 
has a quality which is peculiarly American and New England, at 
the same time that it corresponds in other ways to universal ex- 
perience. 

The point which More is making here is of high importance for 
both morality and art, and his re-creation of what he conceives 
to be the genius of Hawthorne shows his peculiar blending of mor- 
al with aesthetic judgment at its best. I ask indulgence for a 
rather lengthy quotation, for he speaks far better than I can: 


Many times, while reading this story [The House of the 
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Seven Gables] and the others that involve an ancestral curse, 
I have been struck by something of similarity and contrast 
at once between our New England novelist and Aeschylus, 
the tragic poet of Athens. It should seem at first as if the 
vast gap between the civilisations that surrounded the two 
writers and the utterly different forms of their art would pre- 
clude any real kinship; and yet I know not where, unless in 
these late romances, any companion can be found in modern 
literature to the Orestean conception of satiety begetting in- 
solence, and insolence calling down upon a family the inher- 
ited curse of Ate. It may be reckoned the highest praise of 
Hawthorne that his work can suggest any such comparison 
with the masterpiece of Aeschylus, and not be entirely emp- 
tied of value by the juxtaposition. But if Aeschylus and Haw- 
thorne are alike poets of destiny and of the fateful inherit- 
ance of woe, their methods of portraying the power and hand- 
iwork of Ate are perfectly distinct. The Athenian too repre- 
sents Orestes, the last inheritor of the curse, as cut off from 
the fellowship of mankind; but to recall the Orestean tale, 
with all its tragic action of murder and matricide and frenzy, 
is to see in a Clearer light the originality of Hawthorne’s con- 
ception of moral retribution in the disease of inner solitude. 
There is in the difference something, of course, of the con- 
stant distinction between classic and modern art; but added 
to this is the creative idealism of Hawthorne’s rare and elus- 


ive genius. (I, 39-40). 


This, I submit, is criticism of a high order. The Scarlet Letter, 


it is 


H 


worth adding, moves him in much the same way: 


From the opening scene at the prison dor, which, “like all 
that pertains to crime, seemed never to have known a youth- 
ful era”, to the final scene on the scaffold, where the tragic 
imagination of the author speaks with a power barely sur- 
passed in the books of the world, the whole plot of the ro- 
mance moves about this one conception of our human isolation 
as the penalty of transgression. (I, 33). 


awthorne was deeply rooted in a tradition which, since the 


Great War at least, has had little meaning for American writers. 
Their attitude toward it, so far as they have had one, has been 
contemptuous. But one is tempied to observe that their contempt 
has been directed at the wrong things in the tradition. They do 


not 


appear to realize that Hawthorne’s novels and More’s crit- 


icism of Hawthorne represent a far more effective criticism upon 
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the evil, or reactionary, side of Puritanism than all the abuse of 
Mencken and his followers during the twenties. The fact is that 
Hawthorne, and More after him, had an understanding of the 
Puritan ethic which enabled them to see how what was basically 
fine in it could be perverted, and to appreciate the tragedy which 
flows from that perversion. What More is saying, in the end, is 
that Hawthorne had a sense of tragedy, owed to his Puritan in- 
heritance, which modern writers need to acquire; and that this 
implies the necessity of building a new tradition upon the basis 
of what was best in the old. 

In an essay on The Origins of Hawthorne and Poe More con- 
tinues his analysis of the manner in which the Puritan and New 
England tradition has worked itself into our literature. He raises 
the question why Hawthorne and Poe should have living and 
growing reputations, while the mystery romancers of Germany 
and England of the same period, whose vogue was once much 
greater, are now forgotten. His answer is that the weird in Poe 
and Hawthorne owes its strength to the Puritan tradition. He 
traces the history of superstition and bigoted faith from the land- 
ing of the pilgrims, through the witch days of Salem, to Mather 
and Edwards; and then shows how in Freneau the faith began to 
be lost but the spirit and essence remained as it was transmuted 
into symbolism. It is this symbolism which Poe and Hawthorne 
perfected and which explains the persistent appeal of what is 
strange or unnatural in their work. 


It is precisely this that we understand by the term “weird” 
—not the veritable vision of unearthly things, but the peculiar 
half-vision inherited by the soul when faith has waned and 
the imagination prolongs the old sensations in a shadowy in- 
voluntary life of its own; and herein too lies the field of true 
and effective symbolism. If Hawthorne and Poe, as we think, 
possess an element of force and realism such as Tieck and 
the German school utterly lack, it is because they write from 
the depths of this profound moral experience of their people. 


(1, 69-70). 

This illusion of reality which Hawthorne and Poe confer upon 
the weird in their stories is a kind of joint bequest to their Amer- 
ican followers. But in other matters they are greatly different; 
and there is an aspect of Poe, almost entirely absent in Haw- 
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thorne, which ought to remain a cherished part of our literary 
culture. More shows, in 4 Note on Poe’s Method, by comparing 
Poe’s The Man of the Crowd with Ethan Brand, that the special 
quality which distinguishes much of Poe’s work is his analytical 
dissection of sensation. In Poe’s story his ‘power over our imagin- 
ation depends on the analysis of the sensations connected with 
crime, whereas in Ethan Brand the interest is centered upon the 
search for the idea of evil itself.’ (New Series, I, 79). And this 
holds for many other stories and poems of Poe, where one is in- 
evitably impressed by the logical precision of the writing. Thus, 
More argues, such a poem as The Sleeper, despite its opiate magic 
which rivals anything Coleridge wrote, is not ‘the most character- 
istic note of Poe’. 


He is even more himself, not when he surrenders his genius 
to these flowing waves of revery, but when his mind is con- 
centrated and works with a logical precision, with a logical 
hardness one might almost say, which is the opposite of the 
ordinary romantic manner. Consider for instance the logical 
structure and completeness of The Bells; there, if anywhere 
in the English tongue, poetry does become pure music and 
pure beauty, almost to the exclusion of ideas, yet the thing 
is worked out and its effects calculated with the mathematical. 
finish of a Bach or any other master of counterpoint who 
composed before spontaneity became identified with genius. 
(New Series, I, 81). 

Carrying this point a step further, to The Raven and The Phil- 

osophy of Composition in which Poe describes his method, More 

continues: 


The point is that this conscious logical analysis was present 
with him throughout the whole work of composition to an ab- 
normal degree, now preceding, now accompanying, now fol- 
lowing the more inscrutable suggestions of the creative fac- 
ulty. This, I take it, is Poe’s original note, a quality which 
distinguishes his art from that of the other masters of un- 
earthly revery. Here, too, lies the principal sphere of his 
influence on Baudelaire and the whole line of foreign poets 
who have imitated him without reaching his supremacy— 
they could borrow his method, they could not steal his brains. 
(New Series, I, 83). 
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This is the best side of Poe; and it could serve modern Amer- 
ican writers well, as an antidote,. for example, to the surrealist’s “4 
glorification of the unconscious. Certainly one of the springs of 
literature is the stored up images and impressions of the uncon- 
scious mind, but the lesson More would learn from Poe is that 
‘conscious logical analysis’ can be employed as a priceless control 
upon the materials of art. 

But there is another side of Poe which More felt was dangerous 
in its implications, as it had weakened Poe’s own writing. This 
was his confusion of didacticism with truth, 








... which cut him off from a whole range of material, the 
highest and finest emotions of the human breast, which need 
not be didactical at all in form, but are connected with the 
intuition of moral truth. I mean that kind of emotion, to 
take an extreme case, which is stirred in Emerson’s ethical 
epigrams. It is a question of values. Beautiful as is much 
of Poe’s work, true as it is, I think an honest criticism must 
add that it leaves almost untouched the richest source of 
human feeling.. (New Series, I, 85). 





The unfortunate thing, as. More shows in an essay on The Mod- 
ernism of French Poetry, is that it has been this side of Poe which 
has been most influential. Like Emerson, he has been unfortun- 
ate in his followers: he has been imitated and admired for the 
wrong things. But what is salutary and hopeful for a genuine 
and fruitful American tradition is that these things are not what 
is most typically American about Poe; and it is still possible to 
bring the right things back into the main stream. 


a, AS ecescreenetiseenenensmecteniseentenntigie-cenens 


IV 


Another classic American who has been unfortunate in his dis- 
ciples is Walt Whitman. Because he sings of the individual self 
as an infinite and supreme thing, because he sings of democracy 
and the ‘divine average’, he has been taken as a poet of ‘progress’. 
Recently Mr. Newton Arvin has written a book to show that he 
was not merely a democrat, but a social-democrat or socialist. 
Because he broke away from the established conventions of verse, 
he has been a model for lesser poets who cannot bring their materi- 
als into the traditional forms yet defend the weak formlessness 
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of their writing by appeal to his authority. All this, More believes, 
is to value Whitman for the wrong reasons. Democrat he assured- 
ly was—and romantic believer in the infinity of the soul; but there 
is another perception woven into his poetry which has a deeper 
meaning for American literature. This is his perception of the 
flux of appearances, the transitory quality of all things, beside 
which, at times, death seems the only permanence. He is the 
counterpart of Emerson who was so obsessed with the intuition 
of permanence in the ideas of beauty, and truth, and goodness 
that he often seems to treat the world about him as pure illusion. 
Whitman has a corresponding intuition of change which, in his 
poetry, he translates into distinctly American terms. It is this 
element in Whitman which is at once local and universal and 
which should assure his high place in an American tradition. 


And this sense of indiscriminate motion is, I think, the im- 
pression left finally by Whitman’s work as a whole,—not the 
impression of wind-tossed inanities that is left by Swinburne, 
but of realities, solid and momentous, and filled with blind 
portents for the soul. Now the observer seems to be moving 
through clustered objects beheld vividly for a second of time 
and then lost in the mass, and, again, the observer himself 
is stationary while the visions throng past him in almost dizzy 
rapidity; but in either case we come away with the feeling of 
having been merged in unbroken processions, whose begin- 
ning and end are below the distant horizon, and whose mean- 
ing we but faintly surmise. (IV, 203). 


_ But the value of this perception will not be fully grasped until 
the weaknesses of Whitman are recognized for what they are, not 
praised as his contribution to literature. More presents the nega- 
tive side of Whitman as too complete a revolt from convention: 


Unfortunately, in breaking away from much that was un- 
doubtedly sham, he forgot too often those eternal conventions 
which grow out of the essential demands of human nature. 
Rhythm is such a convention, and where his broken prose is 
of a kind to strain the ear in the search for cadences which 
are not to be found, he simply, as Ben Jonson said of Donne, 
deserves hanging for not keeping accent. To baw! out that 
things unlike are like, is not to make them so, and a manly 
egotism, if too noisy, may sink into mere fanfaronade. For 
page after page Whitman is rather a preacher of poetry than 
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a poet; and this perhaps may be his final condemnation, that 
he is persistently telling us how the true poem of today should 
be written instead of making such a poem. (IV, 194). 


Though it may surprise some critics whose knowledge of More 
seems to be pretty well second-hand, he did not object to certain of 
the sensual details in Whitman’s poetry on principle. It was, on 
the contrary, a matter of taste. 


I find no harm in Whitman’s insistence on unashamed phys- 
ical love, only surprise now and then to hear the language of 
the gutter from the pulpit; but for poetry I prefer Byron’s 
creative assumption of that doctrine in the story of Haidee. 
Is not all the theory of Whitman’s Children of Adam to be 
found there, turned to beautiful uses, in that picture of the 
two lovers brought together by mother Nature in the cavern 
by the starlit bay? Indeed, I am not sure‘but we might go 
further back and discover the modern sermon distilled by 
Lucretius into one perfect sensuous verse: 
“Et Venus in silvis iungebat corpora amantum.” 
(IV, 198). 
The effect of this criticism is to say that Whitman lacked art. 
And it seems to me that this is what More is saying all through 
his essay. His materials, indeed, were more deeply felt and broad- 
er in scope than other writers’ of his time; but somehow the ex- 
pansive quality of his nature and his poetic method prevented 
him from giving them beautiful form. One is reminded of Thomas 
Wolfe, whose work by the same limitlessness and formlessness 
combined with deep feeling makes him close kin to Whitman. 
But Wolfe was keenly aware of the discrepancy between what he 
had done and what he might do if only he could learn to distil 
and shape his materials; and Mr. Claude Simpson has shown 
in a recent essay (‘A Note on Thomas Wolfe’, Fantasy, Winter, 
1939) that there is reason to believe that had he lived he would 
have mastered his art. He might, that is to say, have combined 
the careful art of Hawthorne with the broad vision and healthy 
appetite of Whitman in works of fiction which would reflect the 
best influences in the American tradition. It is toward such a lit- 
erature that More directed his criticism of American writers. 
More’s final judgment of Whitman is carefully balanced toward 
this end: 
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He lacked the rare and unique elevation of Emerson from 
whom so much of his vision was unwittingly derived, but as 
a compensation his temperament is richer than the New Enp- 
land poet’s, and his verbal felicity at its best more striking. 
I do not see why Americans should hesitate to accept him, 
with all his imperfections and incompleteness, and with all 
his vaunted pedantry of the pavement, as one of the most 
original and characteristic of their poets; but to do this they 
must begin by forgetting his disciples. (IV, 211). 


Vv 


Perhaps the chief objection that can be brought against More’s 
criticism of classic American literature is that it is incomplete. 
He has essays, which I have not mentioned, on Longfellow and 
Whittier and a large number of minor writers; but he never dealt 
with Lowell, Melville, or Henry James, and his writing on more 
recent authors is scattering. He had once met Lowell and had a 
high admiration for him; but he never felt that he was an especial- 
ly vital or significant writer. He was fond of James and often ex- 
pressed a wish to write about him, but he never felt that his judg- 
ment was fully formed. He does, however, in the essay on The 
Modernism of French Poetry, deal with his influence in connec- 
tion with Whitman and Poe, and leaves no doubt that he held 
James in very high esteem. Melville does not seem to have been 
attractive to him; but one regrets that he did not at any rate 
bring him into comparison with Hawthorne and deal with the 
extraordinary intellectual kinship of the two vastly different men. 
But this objection does not seem to me, in the long run, to be 
very serious. The writers about whom More did write are all 
undoubtedly of major importance and, with the exception of 
James, none has been so influential, unfortunately as he thought, 


in shaping later American literature. 

It can be argued also: that More does not always give fully 
rounded estimates of the authors whom he criticizes. But this was 
purposeful. As I have been concerned to show in this essay, he 
was trying to isolate those elements in Thoreau, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, and Whitman which have lasting value and which 
can be used as the basis of a fruitful American tradition. This 
meant that he accepted certain limits from the start. But, on 
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the other hand, as even in the samples given in my quotations will 
show, it cannot be fairly said that he failed to blend his moral 
judgments with aesthetic appreciation. In fact it seems clear 
enough that he was unwilling to admit that an opposition between 
the two aspects of literature has any real validity. He tried, in a 
famous, or perhaps better, notorious essay on The Demon of the 
Absolute to show to what depths of vacuity literary artists are 
led when they try to divorce art from morality. 

The limits of More’s criticism are determined by the limits of 
his subject. ‘The writers I have been considering were not 
themselves fully rounded artists; but each has at least one valu- 
able contribution to make towards the development of an Amer- 
ican tradition. The Shelburne Essays try to lay the foundations 
of such a tradition by distinguishing these qualities from the rest 
of their work, by showing that in each of these wi'ters is to be 
found something which is American at the same time that it is 
universal, in flux yet somehow permanent. It was this task which 
More set for himself as he interpreted Lowell’s dictum; and if he 
did not single-handedly establish an American criticism, I do not 
know how one can deny that he did at least make a solid and dis- 
tinguished beginning. 





























by Eleanor Glenn Wallis 


i THE DIVE 


fa She dived: the wand-like arc became a child 


ki Falling through water to a deep-sea meadow 


Where pale anemones clung to rock and wild 
fi Sea-cattle pranced within an emerald shadow; 
And Cynthia’s fall was broken by the red- 

' Veined dulse on which sea-unicorns are fed. 

4 


Gaining bare toes, she balanced on a sandy 
Hummock and spread her arms as if in flight 


[ Then squatted down until her shins were bandy 


Upon a turtle in his water-tight 


7 Compartment, resting on this checkered stool 


And feeling pleasantly remote and cool. 


High overhead bright fish moved to and fro 
Like tropic birds in their clear element 

Yet noiseless and with only water’s flow 
To lean upon should energy be spent. 
Unless they sank below the tides and rested 
On sponge or in a fissured rock were nested. 


Whistled, the dogfish drove a sea-cow home 
From pasture where she grazed on water-sorrel; 
Full fathom five, thought Cynthia in green gloom 
Stooping to lift a twig of flaming coral 

That, severed from its bough, lay at her foot 
And seemed to her a pretty piece of loot. 


But then she saw, emerging from a cove 
To gambol where the freckled weed was lush, 
Diminutive sea-horses in a drove, 
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The hair upon their backs as fine as plush, 
Colored to match a withered leaf and horns 
Fragilly spiralled as a unicorn’s. 


With tiny arching necks and nostrils flared 
They swam about her in a Liliputian 

Design; she could have caught one had she cared a 
To tamper with a sea-horse in dilution 7 | 
But suddenly she knew that her descent 
Had plunged her in an alien element. 


Full fathom five she heard a bell-buoy chime 
Where sun and wave encounter one another. 
She knew her lashes crusted with salt rime, 

Her breath came haltingly as she would smother 
Yet, even as she feared for life and limb, 

She felt her turtle flap his paws and swim. 


Barnacles, sponges, feathery hybroids flung 
Translucent tentacles about her dangling 

Ankles till Cynthia drew them up and clung 

To tortoise shell in terror of their angling 

The while great parrot-fishes, beaked and blue, 
Swam close and stared as they would look her through. 


But on and up her giant turtle steered, 

The water-weight grew less, they rose above 

A school of porpoises, the sky appeared 

And on the shore a fruited orange grove 

Beckoned and swung. . . to Cynthia, one supposes, 
As glamorous as the promised land to Moses. 


Holding her breath and slipping off the turtle, 
She cast herself upon a wave, her hair 

Frosted by spray, her lashes, black and curtal, 
Stiffened with salt but little did she care 

Who saw the land once more within her reach 
And felt a breaker roll her on the beach. 











by Benjamin T. Spencer 


WHEREFORE THIS SOUTHERN FICTION? 


F I. A. Richards’ dictum that in a word used in a variety of 
ways we ought to expect no “fundamental or essential mean- 
ing”’ is correct, then the term “Southern” as applied to literature, 
like “American”, might almost as well be abandoned. One may say 
“almost” because the term “Southern” may often prove useful 
in designating the literature produced in or concerning a region 
historically, and of late sociologically, recognized as the Southern 
States. Thus employed, however, it becomes as loose and mis- 
leading as the term “American” applied to colonial letters, a deno- 
tation of geographical accident rather than of cultural unity. It 
would seem that if America has at present a distinctive national 
literature, it is recognizable and worthy so to be called, not pri- 
marily by reason of its native setting and characters, or even by 
some singularity of form, but rather by the unique impression it 
convéys of certain recurring human situations and attitudes as 
they are given especial emphases and turns and embodiments by 
American circumstances. It is a question of some significance 
whether or not Southern literature (and especially fiction) of the 
past decade, produced in such quantity and with such distinction 
as to be acclaimed by some as constituting a second Southern 
renaissance, has below its varied surface a unity proceeding from 
some pervading element in Southern life. For in any truly regional 
or national literature there is discernible what T. S. Eliot has | 
found below the more obvious prose level of poetry and drama: 
a secondary pattern, an undercurrent of meaning, a kind of tex- 
ture which is the more valid index to the tendency and signifi- 
cance of the work. To perceive this texture is to discover the 
values and assumptions by which life in a region exists—that 
is, to discover its culture. To fail to perceive it is to leave the 
term “Southern literature” with little critical relevance. 
About Southern, or a Southern, culture there is much legend, 
much romantic fabrication, and much room for misunderstand- 
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ing—for uninformed disparagement on the one hand, and for pre- 
sumptuous provincialism on the other. To generalize about it is 
rash indeed. And yet there are the peculiar molding forces of 
generations: the scattered population, the racial cleavage and 
distinction, the predominately agrarian economy, the economic 
colonialism. And there are the cultural corollaries: the tendency 
toward a stratified society, the disposition or compulsion toward 
political and public action rather than toward intellectual move- 
ments and formal aesthetic satisfactions. The South has had 
neither Transcendentalism nor Brook Farm. It has had, on the 
other hand, Fundamentalism and the Klan at a later date, with 
implications for individual freedom vastly different from those 
in the New England movements. Without resorting to any of the 
numerous falsely simple distinctions between the Virginia and the 
Plymonth traditions, one may say that the conception of man 
in society, of man as a political unit, has been held or assumed 
in the South rather more generally than in the North, East, or 
West; that in the South Emerson’s self-reliant and non-conformist 
hero could find neither formulation nor comfort; that Quaker or 
Mormon dissent has found fewer adherents there than elsewhere; 
that Southern Fundamentalist sects have some skill in rendering 
this to God and that to Caesar, never forgetting that Caesar is 
mightily about, and never raging in Thoreauvian indignation 
against the dirty paws of the State. The Southerner, in other 
words, has tended or has been impelled certainly more than the 
New Englander to recognize his place in a social and political 
framework, in fact to accept such a framework as an inevitable 
and a desirable part of his human existence. 

In gathering material for his recent 4 Southerner Discovers the 
South, Jonathan Daniels encountered a fisherman gazing across 
the Potomac at Arlington. “It is beautiful”, he remarked to Mr. 
Daniels. “It symbolizes for one life when it made sense. Long 
ago.” In the fisherman’s statement one may make due allowance 
for the unifying agency of perspective, for the fading of miscel- 
laneous and disturbing details whereby time creates a pattern 
where before none was evident. Yet whatever the historical val- 
idity of the fisherman’s remark, it undoubtedly expresses the con- 
viction of many a modern Southerner in.a South where more are 
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articulate than ever before, and where among a sensitive few the 
tide of expression has passed over into art: something that made 
sense seems to have existed in the South, if tradition and record 
can be trusted—long ago. The recovery of that order through 
the easy contemplation of it was relatively simple in the South’s 
post-Civil War renaissance. With various degrees of critical re- 
trospection Page, Cable, Harris, and Lanier surveyed in fiction the 
old relationships and codes, and with various degrees of assurance 
they prophesied a New South founded on a progressive and lib- 
eral tradition. But after two generations the hopes of that liberal- 
ism for many a thoughtful Southerner have proved illusory and the 
efforts to import an alien stability into Southern society ill ad- 
vised. Where the wand of the new liberalism has touched more 
surely it has seemed not always to touch most happily. The 
response to Southern disruption made by late nineteenth-century 
Southern writers in reconstructing the Old South or in outlining 
the new in fiction has been in a measure duplicated on the one 
hand by Stark Young, Laura Krey, and Caroline Gordon (not by 
Margaret Mitchell, I think) in their nostalgic pictures of ante- 
bellum families and manners, and on the other hand by T. S. 
Stribling’s chronicles inscribed with the liberal’s pen. But, in 
general, the modern Southern novelist’s relationship to Southern 
culture has not been so patent. Yet however o: ique and subtle | 
his depiction may be, ultimately his creations in pi. 1d character 
may be seen to have their origin in the Southern ; 

In the Southerner’s deeply traditional reliance o1. social and 
political order, combined with the decay of the liberal .»pe which 
arose in the Reconstruction, one may find in appre \abie measure, 
I believe, the compelling force and dominant mc-d of such re- 
nascence of literature as is now present in the South. With those 
who regard literature in general as an attempt to clarify some con- 
fusion, to resolve some social or personal quandary, to recover 
some order, one may agree that Southern literature is not unique 
in its archetypal situations. Yet the degree and nature of the 
confusion are in a measure distinctive; and Allen Tate has weighed 
well his metaphor in speaking of the “fascinating nightmare called 
the South”, 
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II 


Beneath the surface of Southern literature,’ then, whether it 
deal with sharecropper or mountain white or the old families, one 
may discern through plot and image and style and texture its 
essential Southernness—its concern for order. Melodramatic much 
of it is, but it is the melodrama not of the West or the sharp 
violence of J. M. Cain or the sentimentalized violence of Steinbeck, 
but rather that of the Jacobean dramatists, intense and bewildered 
in the insecure decades after Elizabeth’s death. Faulkner, Caldwell, 
and Thomas Wolfe are authentic Southern writers, not so much 
by reason of their material as by this temper. Violence, the long 
search, the ironic social joke, the blundering, childlike adult, the 
casual blasphemy—all are integral in their Southern imagination. 
Even had their books extra-Southern settings, they would, like 
Shakespeare’s plays, betray their origin. 

In Faulkner the theme of violence and confusion is most domi- 
nant and is most brilliantly expressed. The wanderer and fugi- 
tive are most notable among his characters, and the restless jour- 
ney among his plots. The plot of 4s I Lay Dying stands as a 
metaphor of modern Southern life: the inept family, blundering 
about the hot Mississippi countryside with the decaying body of 
the mother in an attempt to reach a burial place: the pathetic and 
incongruously carnal concerns of the burial party in search of 
a ford, and the unceremonious immersion of the coffin in the 
river; and at last the fantastic burial. Pylon is built around the 
same theme of confusion, but with an urban setting: the inescap- 
able doom of desperate and non-human stunt flyers in a mechan- 
ized era. Or, to turn from the larger elements of plot to character, 
in Light in August there is the unforgettable Hightower, lost in a 
lawless age, so obsessed by those stable and heroic days of the 
Confederacy that he could not divorce his preaching from “gallop- 
ing cavalry and defeat and glory”, preaching like “a sort of cyclone 
that did not even need to touch the actual earth. .. . It was as 
if he couldn’t get religion and that galloping cavalry and his dead 
grandfather shot from the galloping horse untangled from each 
other . . . born about thirty years after the only day he seemed 
to have ever livedin”. Andin The Wild Palms, to take Faulkner’s 
recent novel, there is Henry Wilbourne’s frantic search for cer- 
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tainty, his dash to the West, and grief and death and imprison- 
ment as a result of his attempt to find assurance in only himself 
and another’s wife; and there is also the tall convict, swept 
hither and yon in a great Mississippi flood so that he didn’t 
“know even where I want to be” or “where I wanted to go”, finally 
rowing back to prison with a strange woman and her new-born 
baby and, amidst ludicrous political chicanery, receiving even 
gratefully the security afforded by ten years added sentence “if 
that’s the rule”. Significantly enough, Faulkner’s The Unvan- 
quished, with its Civil War setting, marches more certainly ahead 
in deliberate action than any of his other books. It is not to be 
wondered that Faulkner has vouched for the portrayal of the older 
Mississippi in Stark Young’s So Red the Rose: “Lived once? 
Shucks, those people in your book not only once lived, they are 
living now.” The stability which Young attributes to his McGehee 
family and the delirious search in Faulkner’s characters are ob- 
verse and reverse of the same medal, struck off in the same South. 

Like Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell is often repudiated among 
Southerners for maligning the South, an accusation which is valid 
only when the fiction of the two is misread as realism instead of 
being regarded as symbolism. Especially Caldwell, despite his 
proletarian pretensions, is with danger interpreted sociologically. 
In fact, the varied response to Tobacco Road is an indication of his 
relative failure as propagandist and his relative success as fabler. 
Those who have sought to regard this play as photographically 
representative of Southern degeneracy have usually found their 
missionary indignation melting away in the farce. Jeeter Lester 
cannot be both farcical hero and tragic outcast. But Jeeter and 
Ty Ty, of God’s Little Acre, are there for those who would under- 
stand by other than literal and clinical interpretation: both are 
creations in the grotesque—that is, in disproportion and confusion; 
they are pathetic wanderers in a region without values, without 
justice, without any guarantees. Their profanity and ribaldry 
are not irreverent, but routine and impotent expression without 
echo and meaning in a cultural vacuum. 

Likewise Thomas Wolf is significantly Southern not so much 
by virtue of the pictorial realism of Look Homeward Angel as by 
the violent struggle of Eugene Gant amid what he repeatedly calls 
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the mystery of life. The wild clashes and devious hatreds of the 
Gant household in Altamont are not transcriptions from Southern 
domestic life but, together with the longing that haunts Eugene 
in his train ride through moonlit Virginia, are the figurative 
incarnations of Wolfe’s childhood impressions. All fiction, Wolfe 
has said, is autobiographical. One remembers in Of Time and the 
River the recurrent lyric echo of Eugene’s desolation: “Of wander- 
ing forever and the earth again. . . . Where shall the weary 
rest? . . . What doors are open for the wanderer? . . . And he 
wondered .. . if he must hurl furiously along in darkness beneath 
these stars forever—lost, unassuaged, driven... .” 


III 


Numbered among those who have looked askance at Faulkner 
are some of the Agrarians, who briskly and intelligently plead 
for Southerners to solve their present problems in the light of 
their total tradition in economy and religion and politics. Yet 
in Faulkner the Agrarians have an ally, I believe, though his nega- 
tive methods are not theirs. For the Agrarians are essentially 
the classicists in Southern (or.for that matter American) litera- 
ture, and theirs is a classic devotion to order with the absence 
of which Faulkner’s novels are essentially concerned. Leaving 
aside the classical antecedents of the Old South, the Greek “and 
Latin ingredients of its culture, omitting the classical allusions 
in such poets as Davidson and Tate, one may yet claim a more 
fundamental classicism in the Agrarian group, a classicism of the 
sort to which T. §. Eliot and T. E. Hulme declared their allegiance 
in denouncing the romantic spirit and technique in literature. One 
may recall the bitter attacks of Agrarians Robert Penn Warren 
and John Crowe Ransom a few years ago on Sidney Lanier as a 
“blind romantic”. But it is Hulme’s definition of a classicist 
as one who views man as “a limited being who can achieve decency 
only by conformity to some fixed pattern and tradition” that 
most adequately embraces the Agrarians’ pronouncements. It is 
deeply rooted conviction of the truth of this position that has 
resulted in the Agrarians’ mistrust and denunciation of all sociolo- 
gical utopias and of Marxism, of their frequent attacks upon 
Emerson and the transcendentalist or romantic temper, which 
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prompts man to unbridled self-assertion and presumption and un- 
warranted egoism. And it is this tradition which may well be 
most fruitful for Southern literature, for in it there can operate 
with ease and naturalness that traditionally Southern conception 
of man as a political unit, wisest when finding his place in an 
order which realistically recognizes differences in ability and sta- 
tion, in an economic order stable in its ties with the abiding values 
of the soil, and in a religious order which does not exalt man into 
unalloyed divinity. 

Best exemplifying in fiction this classical view of the limited 
man are Allen Tate and James Branch Cabell, notwithstanding 
the latter’s notable use of romantic materials. In Tate’s care- 
fully wrought novel The Fathers one may find his statement, both 
implicit and explicit, of the significance of the social code and of 
political order. As a disruptive force outside the Virginia tradi- 
tion of Lewis Buchan, with feelings and relationships wholly per- 
sonal, “George Posey was a man without people or place.” Con- 
trasting are Semmes Buchan’s childhood serenity in a stable 
society and Posey’s uprooted and uncurbed life, the issues of 
which are violence, secrecy, and power. Hence Semmes’s at- 
tempt to give him “an idea, a cause, an action in which his per- 
sonality could be extinguished. . . .” Possessing ability and refine- 
ment, says Tate, George Posey was like Jason, “a noble fellow in 
whom the patriarcha: and familial loyalties had become meaning- 
less”, and hence, involving himself with humanity, he brought 
death and madness to others. It is the narrator, Lacy Buchan, 
however, who in retrospect bespeaks the traditional Southern 
relationship between personal and public life: “Our domestic 
manners and satisfactions were as impersonal as the United 
States Navy, and the belief, widely held today, that one may live 
apart from the political order, that indeed the only humane and 
honorable satisfactions must be gained in spite of the public 
order, would have astonished most men of that time as remote 
fantasy, impossible of realization”. Hence in Tate’s novel the 
un-Thoreauvian importance of social conventions, and their func- 
tion, even down to proprieties in speech and fixed ceremonies, 
as mediums of understanding which allow the attainment of hu- 
mane and civilized ends. And hence, according to Tate, man comes 
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to be identified not by money, but by “the subtly inter-woven 
features of his position.” 

Cabell’s strictures on this disruptive force of romantic indi- 
vidualism, this private inadequacy, have generally been phrased 
in terms of romantic irony. Perhaps Jurgen’s naive expectations 
of perfect justice and his subsequent disillusion may stand as a 
signal and representative example of Cabell’s classicism, as the 
term is here used. And Cabell’s land of Poictesme shows at the 
same time the need for and love of order and the constant human 
frailty which both necessitates the order and which most nearly 
redeems itself therein. Even in Cabell’s most recent novel, The 
King Was In His Counting House, King Ferdinand of Melphé 
with heroic calm wisely builds a state which, for all its ancient 
setting, in political and social philosophy is remarkably like the 
society of The Fathers. Mcre severe than Tate’s Lewis Buchan 
in unflinching willingness to subordinate personal desire to se- 
cure a predictable social order, King Ferdinand can send son or 
daughter to death for disruptive impulse of love or anger. His 
son Caesario, like George Posey in The Fathers, is “personal and 
disordered” in his affections and dreams, and for long is unable to 
see the necessity of an arbiter outside himself for the attainment 
of social and consequently individual stability. In Melphé all 
can die, like Sebastian at his father’s hand, with a sort of resigned 
grace, in the realization that earthly justice is at best incomplete, 
just asin The Fathers lacy Buchan concluded that:since no one 
could understand human nature or mete out justice, one believed 
in honor and dignity instead: “They did a great deal of injustice 
but they always knew where they stood because they thought 
more of their code than they did of themselves.” 

Moreover, Cabell has stated that the theme of this latest book 
is the growth of altruism and social responsibility which makes 
civilized every human life, should that life be prolonged sufficiently. 
To allow for other men’s needs, to honor the tenets of altruism, 
as did Ferdinand, to renounce the adolescent poetic dream-world 
of Branlon for flesh-and-blood Melphé, as did Caesario, must be 
the story of mankind if it is not to be destroyed. Or as Tate has 
it in The Fathers: “Excessively refined persons have a communion 
with the abyss; but is not civilization the agreement, slowly arrived 
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at, to let this abyss alone?” This classical conception of what man 
may reasonably expect, this making an end of individual whims or 
deserts or even life so that one hundred may survive, is the law 
of Melphé. Both Cabell and Tate, one feels, conscious of the 
age-old conflict between Branlon and Melphé, between Poseys 
and Buchans, write for men everywhere. But the impulse to ex- 
pression may well have come from the shattering of an understood 
and accepted public order in the South, from the widespread per- 
sonal isolation and instability, from the loss of what Tate calls 
“manners”, which make civilization possible. With Ferdinand of 
Melphé both authors imply the necessity of an organic culture 
which is not a sentimental affair, but a realistic creation, a work 
of art, through which orderly and contented living in terms of 
tradition and human limitation becomes possible. 


IV 


Of late there has been some discussion as to whether such works 
as The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, can best be under- 
stood as coming from the pen of a classicist or a regionalist. The 
same question may well arise concerning the fiction of Ellen 
Glasgow; for her work is regional in its method of frequently 
interpreting character in relation to the distinctive code and 
habits of a limited and unified area of which it is an expression, 
though it does not always bear the stamp of those who would 
define regionalism in terms of pastoral apology. It is classical 
in the irony with which it treats the misplaced romantic impulse, 
in its realistic insistence on man as a political and social unit, and 
in the dignity and proportion and restraint which it shares with the 
works of Cabell and Tate. And thus in Miss Glasgow one may 
discover a partial explanation for the flourishing of the regionalist 
together with the classical genre in the South. Both have at their 
centres a reliance upon tradition and experience: the classicist 
shaping character by the formal and extensive body of art and 
learning, the regionalist by the more restricted and local lore which 
has grown orgaaically from the trials and errors of forebears and 
neighbors. In such a work as her recent Vein of Iron, for instance, 
paying tribute to John Fincastle’s hardy Scotch Presbyterianism, 
which had become through generations the bedrock of the Shen- 
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andoah Valley culture and which alone lent stability to the Fin- 
castle family in the giddy 1920’s and straitened 1930's, Miss 
Glasgow shows herself an integral and distinguished part of the 
trend in Southern letters. Yet it is in her more classically tem- 
_ pered works that she deals explicitly with Southern culture in its 
wider aspects. 

Across these works lies the shadow of Southern cultural dis- 
integration. In The Sheltered Life, for instance, it plays its part 
in the tragic social bewilderment of George Birdsong, while old 
General Archbald, George’s wife, and young Jenny Blair Archbald 
comment from the point of view of three Virginia generations. 
And it is more than implicit in thé story of the ill-advised marriage 
of old Judge Honeywell, and young Annabel Upchurch, in The 
Romantic Comedians. The two can discover no basis for under- 
standing, no common values, to unite their lives, the Judge an 
incongruous Victorian contemptuous of an age of “Pretense, Hy- 
pocrisy, and Asphalt”, and Annabel a true child of her romaniic- 
ally aimless generation. Although Miss Glasgow’s figures are far 
more than simple creatures of an environment, the absence of a 
commanding culture is always a matter for comment in her novels 
and therefore presumably a factor in the plots. Yet it will be 
remembered that her novels, many of which were written before 
the present, widespread, literary awareness of Southern disorder, 
are frequently critical of those who would romantically embrace 
the attitudes of the Old South. Perhaps Miss Glasgow feels that 
such treatments as Caroline Gordon’s None Shall Look Back and 
Stark Young’s So Red the Rose are misleading in their devoted 
delineation of old Southern codes and ‘manners. One can only note 
that her novels are filled with the confusions that have followed 
their absence and that her art may owe more to the same tradi- 
tion than she realizes. 

The Southern regional novel, represented at its best by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings has proved 
compatible with the Southern classical tradition, it would seem, 
because it portrays an individual’s life rendered stable by his 
recognition of powerful and at times inscrutable forces beyond 
himself. It has likewise become acceptable to the Agrarians be- 
cause of the character’s satisfaction in the local values which have 
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grown, rooted deeply through generations, into a sustaining rural 
culture. The sad wisdom which Jody Baxter in The Yearling and 
Ellen Chesser in The Time of Man finally attain is not precisely 
that of Melphé, the wise will to refrain, the curtailment of per- 
sonal whim in a mood of reasoned altruism. It is rather the 
wisdom of the earth than the wisdom of the world; it is rather a 
lore which, handed generously and wistfully from generation to 
generation, epitomizes the individual’s limitations in the face of 
nature; a summation of experience which, albeit narrow, is never- 
theless representatively human and for its very narrowness of 
confine plumbs all the more deeply; a kind of regional memory, 
too unsystematized and casual to be termed a code or perhaps a 
culture, but too profoundly and painfully achieved to be dismissed 
as folk superstition. Ellen Chesser and Jody Baxter both grow 
beyond childhood expectations into the understanding of their 
elders. There is allotted to her in the time of man, Ellen discovers, 
the sensuous beauty and richness of the earth and the dear affection 
of a few persons, but there is also the inevitability of human pas- 
sion and deception and hatred and possessiveness, the likely agony 
of death and birth, the despair that hovers about all deep devotion. 
This comprehension of the time of man, born though it is with the 
quiet ministration and assurance of her elders, is not easy; but 
Ellen is neither bitter nor disturbed when in youth she finds her- 
self truly placed in her world. Jody Baxter, too, in The Yearling, 
lives with happy irresponsibility with his fawn till the shades 
of the prison house begin to close about: the death of his little 
crippled friend, Fodder Wing; the coarse, masculine brutalities of 
the Forresters; and finally, when his pet fawn, Flag, continues to 
destroy the very crops on which the Baxters must survive, the 
terrible necessity of having to impose human judgment on natura! 
innocence, of supporting life at the expense of justice. From the 
boyish agony of disbelief in his own father, like Ellen and Caesario, 
he comes to acknowledge a human destiny which lent his young 
life composure and dignity, a common destiny which he could not 
entirely justify, but one which Penny Baxter’s regional wisdom, 
gleaned in the barren Florida scrublands, impressed upon him 
as being inescapable. “Life knocks a man down and he gits up, 
and it knock him down again. I’ve been uneasy all my life... . 
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What’s he to do when he gits knocked down? Why, take it for his 
share and go on”. 

This literary retreat to regional wisdom for an assurance at 
one time found more extensively in the old public order of the 
South is again exemplified by Miss Roberts’ recent Black Is My 
True Love’s Hair. In this poetic novel there is the hurrying rumble 
of trucks across the abiding countryside in a perpetual journey, 
the constant impingement of the disordered world effected by the 
industrial invasion of the South (which Miss Roberts does not con- 
demn per se, I believe) upon the settled and self-possessed life 
of central Kentucky farmers. It is Dena who embodies the 
tragedy of a sudden and romantic abandonment of the simple 
traditional order for the wandering confusion of Langtry, the 
truck driver; but Langtry, having seduced and deserted her, so 
desperate at length in his nomadic and uprooted life that he re- 
turns to kill her, can only submit to the beauty and serenity 
which Dena has recovered in living again in accordance with the 
unpretentious tradition of her region. To allegorize Dena’s story 
is no doubt to over-simplify, even to distort it; yet the village 
telephone operator or the village dudes, who in their own lurid 
and noisy way with automobile radios, carnivals, red fingernails, 
and silk stockings attempt incongruously and unhappily to com- t 
promise with the new age, point surely to Miss Roberts’ by no i 
means uncritical tribute to the established regional order. An 4 
autobiographical parallel to Dena’s experience, Jesse Stuart’s sense 
of security upon his return to the simple code of W-Hollow as re- i 
corded in Beyond Dark Hills, may be cited by way of validating 4 
Miss Roberts’ treatment of Southern life and character. For the 
typically Southern struggle of Dena to discover a way of living 
and belief is the main business of the novel. As she wanders back , 
after her seduction, her footsteps question whether she has “got 
a right to be in some way that makes good sense. . . ? Order, you 
would call it. In herself and in the other one. Sense to what you 
think and what you do. .. .” “A right to a life that makes good 
sense”, she reflects, “a hat upon your head if the others have got 
on hats. A name for yourself, your own name that you were 
born with, or his name when you marry”. And Dena, like the 
characters in Tate and Cabell, must find her satisfactions out- 
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side egoistic preference and seclusion: “one is made up of three 
or perhaps many more persons and how the sum of all three makes 
a being that has a name and a place among men”. 


V 


In Southern fiction, then, whatever its genre, there seems omni- 
present the individual confused or, at times, irrevocably lost be- 
tween a culture that has died and another unborn. The obses- 
sions and fear of Faulkner’s men and women in crucial and des- 
perate flights, the more positive narratives of Cabell and Tate 
in which an inclusive cultural understanding is made the sine qua 
non of a civilized life, the realistic appraisal of the romantic im- 
pulse in Ellen Glasgow, the substitute for a disordered society 
that Elizabeth Madox Roberts and Marjorie Rawlings find in the 
simple wisdom of a region, all focus at last in the Southern writer’s 
deep consciousness that public order is more than an incidental 
or impious accretion, that it is in fact the agency of personal real- 
ization and survival. 

I have ventured to say that this concern is so pervasive and so 
integral a part of the Southern imagination that it constitutes, 
above all others, the definitive impulse of Southern letters in this 
decade. Possibly when the chief character of any novel seeks 
justice or fidelity or power or self-development, he is after all 
seeking an assurance akin to that which I have tried to show 
is central in Southern fiction. But in any literature the crucial 
point lies in what is made the means or condition of the attain- 
ment. I think it can be said that a hundred years ago, when cer- 
tain New Englanders were proposing justice as the basic element 
in human welfare, Southerners were concerned primarily for order, 
supposing justice impossible and believing iat with order es- 
tablished the best society and therefore the best life for the in- 
dividual would follow as a matter of course. Whether Garrison 
or Calhoun was the wiser is not our concern here. 

The present-day Southern writer, then, writes within his own 
tradition, perturbed in a chaotic society, the values of which some 
Southern writers, such as the Agrarians, feel can only be defined 
and recovered through regional cultures. The novelists of the 
South may well be instruments in effecting a new order founded in 
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Southern intelligence and experience and tradition—an order 
which, if too inflexible, will make new demands on their successors | 
in the name of justice. But that time is not yet, for there are 
no major novelists now in the South, with the possible exception 
of T. S. Stribling, who deal with injustice except incidentally or 
obliquely. And when order and justice have both been achieved, 
there will no longer be any need for novelists at all. Meanwhile, 
perhaps Jonathan Daniels’ words are as true as any: “All are in 
the warm dark, and whether they like it or not—white man, 
black man, big man—they are in the dark together. None of 
them will ever get to day alone”. 


by Carl Edwin Burklund 


NOVEMBER NIGHT 


Under the quiet night cut by no stars, 
The road bulged with frost, the air sharp, 
We stumble forth, whipping our cold limbs, 
Aimless with imagination 

(Doubtless indeed 
A bird will blossom or a fruit tree sing; 
Perhaps the brook flow silver; or better still, 
This poised and duli, this counterfeited night, 
Crack like a fruitful pod and from the stars 
Scatter ripe music) ‘I 
We have been 1 
Aware of cold stiffening the mind, the homeward plod, | 
The cramped fingers, and in the morning 
Punctual crows daubing the pine trees, 1 
Daubing the air with discord, and rime H 
Thick on the faked grass and the tattered cornstalks. \ 








by Henry W. Wells 





THE SEVEN AGAINST LONDON 


A Srupy 1n THE Satiricat Trapirion or Aucustan Poetry’ 


Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame. . . 
—MILTon 


One night in Limbo Matthew Prior read 

To Whig and Tory dialogues of the dead. 

Said one tall form in Prior’s satiric school, 
“You, too, I see, discovered Man a fool.” 

The voice was Irish, calm and cold in death. 
It ceased, but hell still shivered at its breath. 
“The barnyard animals were far less shallow,” 
Chimed in a fat and friendly little fellow. 
“These times must clearly go from bad to worse,” 
Said one keen master of satiric verse, 

The bitter venom of whose honeyed tongue 
Like twenty raging serpents nipt and stung. 
Then spoke a graver spirit from the throng, . 
“TI found mankind forever in the wrong. 

A myriad candles iit their tiresome halls; 
Deeper by far the midnight sky appals.” 








"This study, designed to ice’ interre.ated strands in Aueustan satire, is based 
chiefly on Prior’s Alma, Gay’s Fables, Pope’s Dunciar, Swift’s On the Death 
of Doctor Swift, Young’s Night Thoughts, Cowper’s Task and Blake’s Jerusalem. 
My frag! for the use of verse is that it seems appropriate to the subject. 
I would have oo my verses, if — a practice had not long been con- 


sidered peda 
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In tender tones a gentler spirit sighed, 

“I liked the country best; there lived and died.” 
This voice was sweet as some Virgilian story, 
Or Dante’s Pia, flower of Purgatory. 

Finally a shade harmonious and sublime: 





“Indeed, we flourished in the dregs of time. 
Those wretched traitors, Newton and Voltaire, 
Plagued all the earth and putrified the air. 
The very people whom you term polite 
Preferred the darkness of Egyptian night, 
And even you, the poets, were prone to fall 
Either to mystic faith or none at all. 

I who plunged mightily and gambled well 
Now laugh in heaven while I lie in hell. 
Right were you all to give the world the lie; 
Art only is divinity, shout I.” 

“Although your god Horace and I called fiddling 
And what you now term heaven we thought piddling, 
As for our world, we all did well to mock it,” 

Smiled Matt, and slipped his papers in his pocket. 
“But what a friendly party have we here! 

None equal misanthropes for kindly cheer. 

I’ve drunk and talked with friends in London town, 
Wag Montague and noble Dorset down 

To learned Harley and grave Bolinbroke, 

Yet with six sharper wits I never spoke. 

We warm ourselves because we’re such good haters,. 
None so convivial as jolly satyrs. 

Most of you gentlemen I knew before 

And proud we are to own some brothers more. 
Come, raise our voice in harmony severe 

Which even Limbo may delight to hear. 

Charm her cold ear with angry tones or witty 

And as in earthen days attack the City. 
For here the congregation of the wise 

A better opportunity supplies 

To make our harmonies sincere and true 
Than singing singly in the world could do. 
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by HENRY W. WELLS 


Here eye to eye each satyr sees his brother 

And knows at last how much we owed each other. 
For we were never single, but instead 

One monster with a seven-folded head. 

Out of one body of our age we came, 

Each tongue a separate oracle of flame; 

But the true symphony on earth denied 

Is here beside the Stygian stream supplied; 

Our voices, separate there, are here as one, 
Divided then, but now in unison. 

And this decisive unity I find 

The disposition to condemn mankind. 

Whether, like William here, we showed them pity, 
Or like myself consented to be witty. 

Then let us each resume our wonted strain, 

And fill the air with melody again, 

Singing his bitter wisdom now as then 

In condemnation of his fellow-men.” 


The fricads assented to his genial plan, 
And thus the shade of Matthew Prior began: 
“The march of disillusionment I led, 

The first true skeptic England ever bred 
(Though Samuel Butler’s faith hung by a thread). 
I first declared that every belief was vain 

And every pleasure vitiate by. pain. 

The perfect child of vanity was I, 

Like Cloe here or Solomon on high. 

Thus heaven above and all mankind below 
Seemed to-my musing but an empty show. 
Reason itself I found 2 solemn cheat, 

Man’s quest for truth a highway to defeat. 
Only the humble light of wit I cherished, 
Drank wine and recked not if the spirit perished. 
Nothing, indeed, I cared for over-much, 

No, not myself, my modesty was such. 

I never loved a mistress or a wife 

And lived with pleasant piddling all my life. 
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Children I pleased with many a jolly rhyme, 
None owned or loved, for love I held a crime.’ 
Money I sought but yet escaped its charm, 
Was sad or light, but free of vital harm. 
Men in themselves I always held as fools, 
Their saddest jest tha wisdom of the schools. 
A sad, romantic throng they seemed to me, 
Predestined to a wilfull misery. 

Paupers and monarchs all too well I knew, 
Philosophers and priests I laughed at too. 
Quixotic fancies pleased me not a jot, 
However others dreamed, I marked them not. 
Man’s little soul I found by turns was bred 

In toes, in legs, in loins, in heart, in head, 
And when the idiot died the man was dead. 
So from my idle world your views were born, 
I laid the broad foundation for your scorn. 

I opened with my skeptic merriment 

Wide portals to your disillusionment. 

Alas, none had my poise or grace in rhyme, 
Your wine turned sourer with the march of time, 
Yet my just estimate of human worth 

Gave all your varied dreams and fancies birth: 
Out of my world your graver worlds arose 
With less of charm and more of sober prose.” 


The youthful-hearted father of the throng 
Thus ceased the incantation of his tongue 
And turning to his friend I heard him say, 
“Open the burden of your breast, John Gay.” 
To whom the laughing spirit thus addressed: 
“My richest fancy was a barnyard jest, 
Much to the disadvantage of our race, 
Although my merry manner saved their face. 
Like Swift, I feigned a fable for the young, 
And yet a tartery verse was never sung. 

I trifled with as true a grace as Prior 
Yet Matthew was not lighter nor Swift drier. 
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Alas, the passages of senseless years 
Still further swept me from the Cavaliers . 
Whose memory with Prior was yet alive— 
The older charm with me would never thrive. 
My moral sharpened to a point of wit, 
Nothing more keen nor absolute than it. 
General the terms wherewith I damned mankind. _ 
So thin the weapon, they could scarcely find 
The place at which the sabre entered in 
And many thought them wounded by a pin 
Who after saw their folly fully known 
And all their ills by my incision shown. 
A poisonous ointment I had hidden there; 
Few knew the subtle venom of my hare; 
With tales of stag and monkey, dog and hen, 
I proved them selfish, egotistic, vain, 
Obsessed by pleasure and possessed by pain, 
Ridiculously believing that a clod 
Could any way concern the mind of God. 
The Duke of Cumberland, while yet a child, 
In my first tale I counselled to be mild, 
But shortly after I was dead and sodden 
That child became the butcher of Cullodon, 
And yet I neyer thought he’d mind my rede 
More than I minded his most Christian creed. 
Truly, dear Pope, I grieve we did men wrong, 
Whe sinned beyond the measure of our song. 
Life is a jest, I said, .and all things show it, 
This was the burden of my song as poet. 
I proved the kingdom but a bloody den 
With princely killers worse than highwaymen. 
I smiled at half the follies of mankind 
And held to hate them mad, to cure them blind. 
I let life pass before me on its way 
And all I asked was to be ever gay. 

Many a poet has made a poem as strong, 
But few have ever sung a clearer song, 
Poured sharper liquor in a fairer vase 
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Or keener satire in a sweeter phrase. 

Dear Pope, as you recall your former life, 
Its idle pleasures and its mental strife, 
How do you fancy now the general drift, 
The central stream of your satiric gift?” 


Whereat the master-artisan replied, 
“T had a bitter vision ere I died. 
It was the vision of our times’ decay, 
Of some fair dream that vanishes away. 
Urbanity I loved, but London found, 
I sensed the bosom of our life unsound; 
I sought an age of pleasant gentlefolk 
And found my country in the merchant’s yoke, 
Bound to vulgarity for endless years. 
Each season brought me nearer to my fears. 
A foreign science held a solemn sway, 
Obscured: the wits and hastened their decay, 
Shadowed the joy of everything polite, 
Befogged the senate, pulpit, press and stage, 
Lost in the stupor of a senseless age. 
Sinister feelings changed the social tone, 
I grew morose, more often laughed alone 
And felt my joys all shrunken to the bone. 
Manners, not morals, were my chiefest care, 
But manners languished in the hostile air. 
In happy time I wrote essays on man 
But to hope still was more than mortal can. 
So as the age progressively grew worse 
I gave it first the Dunciad, then my curse. 
Most satirists affect to blacken crimes 
And hold their own the most degenerate times; 
Mine was a darker but a happier view, 
My satire best because I believed it true. 
Willing to learn, I lent to all an ear, 
As in my works must certainly appear. 
I learnt to laugh at vanity with Prior, 
With Swift I learnt to pitch my passion higher. 
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With Gay I loved an intellectual war, 

Hated the sinner and despised the bore, 

Life wrong in practice, when in theory right, 
Like Young, I found impaled in darkest night. 
But none perceived a vision quite like mine, 
Tracking the foxes that destroy the vine. 

I traced the serpent, too, at Hampton Court, 
Making that earthly paradise its sport. 

Men saw Britannia august and grand, 

But I found something rotten in the land. 
Vague was my vision though my terms precise, 
And vast my subject though my phrase was, nice. 
I like the rest was part of all I saw, 

A gallant captain in satiric war. 

One friend alone I had greater than I.” 

He bowed, and turned on him his piercing eye. 


Through farthest hell a savage voice was hurled, 
“I stripped”, it said, “illusion from the world. 
I had no social theory such as you. 
I only stated what I saw was true, 
And truth, some say, should not be told in rhymes, 
But I was born to castigate the times, 
Thus passing on to ages yet unborn 
My intrepidity of utter scorn. 
Where merry Prior had laughed and Gay had smiled, 
My indignation never was beguiled. 
I hated men no less for what they did 
Than for tame thoughts and timid virtues hid. 
Their very love I found a wretched lust, 
Their beauty a malignant cheat of dust. 
No general truths relieved my detestation, 
Loathing the smell of all the human nation. 
Life was so foul that I could hardly live it, 
‘Fie, good apothecary, give me civet.’ 
With every kindly, tender thought dismissed, 
I soon became the perfect Timonist, 
Exhaled my spirit in poetic breath, 
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Living by lines that celebrate my death. 
Although the world I chiefly loved to damn 
Has never known how true a poet I am.” 
Here he stalked off in high misanthropy, 
Dante’s Sordello not so proud as he, 

Nor in the want of stupid man’s applause 
Has great Sordello half so just a cause. 


When this most regal Timonist had gone 
A solemn voice rose from the black-robed one: 
“People I thought as vile and mean as he, 
But in the midnight found the Trinity. 
My satire shows how well I scorned mankind 
By leaving all humanity behind 
To seek salvation in the starry skies, 
Grim irony, my hardy erterprise. 
Readers in my satiric century 
Thought as a rule often and well of me, 
Though I, like Swift, have reason to complain 
For when will thousands read my poem again? 
Yet is there music in my very scars, 
Lit by the desperation of the stars. 
Cloudy and vast my sombre symbols roll, 
Lighting the hieroglyphics of the soul. 
I am the moon that shone by Milton’s sun, 
Yes, on still older tracks my race was run: 
A nameless saint of eloquence unpriced, 
Who wrote the imitations of his Christ, 
Once in an happier age preceded me, 
Chanting the praises of the One in Three. 
For my devotion has a tragic air 
Arising from the shadows of despair. 
All that Pope wrote, Gay said, or Prior felt, 
All the harsh blows the Dean of Darkness dealt 
Upon the helpless bosom of mankind 
Gnawed at my heart and terrified my mind. 
Had not my soul sustained such bitter throes 
My God had not relieved me in my woes. 
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If half my sombre poem praises his grace, 

The other half condemns the human race. 

Bitter and witty my condemning tones, 

Nor should the future world forget my groans. 
But I am drawn to one I never knew, 

A silent shade come recently to view, 

As women tender and as children mild; 

Let him speak next.” The spirit spoke and smiled. 


“T too read deeply the satiric page, 
And knew the flagrant follies of the age, 
Drawing its portrait with a finer pen, 
Far sheltered from the busy haunts of men. 
I too sought God, though less austere than you, 
Taking of earth and heaven a brighter view, 
Finding not in the shadows of the night 
But in my rural walks my first delight, 
Laughing ac nature’s delicate sweet views 
Beside the cleanly waters of the Ouze. 
Yet for each line I sang in nature’s praise 
I wrote ten more to change man’s sinful ways, 
Lashing the wicked follies of the Town 
And calling God’s deferred damnation down. | 





Prior I loved, Pope studied, Swift admired, 

To Young’s sublimity I, too, aspired, 

Nor in the moments of my idler play 

Resisted the satiric tales of Gay. 

I drank the better spirit of the times 

Trusting with this to cool its hotter crimes. 

Though among younger, lesser men I stood, 

I, too, am one of your high brotherhood.” 
Then sang the spirit lyric and aloof, 

“Your condemnation of mankind is proof 

Against all cavilling of shallow men, 

1% But why resort to’mystic heavens then? 

ie I, too, once lashed those bloody, cruel days, 

f But never gave your mystic idol praise, 

Believing in our dear Redeemer’s heart 
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There lies one passion only, which is art. 
Here lies the antidote to cruel war. 

And here the aid for every ill and sore. 
Imagination only is divine, ot 
This the communion and the sacred vine; 
This sacrament lifts mortals from the clod 
And is alone the offering of God. 

All other science leads to fleshly sin. 
With childish innocence we enter in 

To man’s first paradise, the human soul, 


Which in the artist’s mind grows full and whole. 


Seek no relief beside the stagnant Ouze, 

But search the living fountains of the Muse. 
Know that all satire on the age is true, 

For from material man all ills are due. 

Both Young and Gay I served pictorially, 
As I instructed them, they guided me. 

See how with faith in darkness Young was sad, 
And how with faith in heaven, Cowper mad. 
Behold at length some hope of sound relief, 
Some solace from the fever of your grief. 

I and I only found the clue at last 

To the long agony of ages past, 


Healing the wound of which our age complains: 


Behold, in me the new Messiah reigns.” 


This soul went singing on its eager way, 
At whose approach hell glimmered into day. 
The others stood as if astonished there; 


Some thought it blasphemy and turned to prayer, 


And others lingered on in mere despair. 
Yet most by this sweet singer seemed beguiled. 


I would have sworn that Matthew Prior smiled; 


Again, when all the rhyming ghosts were fled, 
He read in quiet his Dialogues of the Dead. 
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THE CRISIS IN LITERATURE 


IV—THE LITERATURE OF THE FUTURE 


HE literature of the future will have as its central theme 
g's that conflict which has so deeply shaken the world. In an 
age grown more and more complex, beset by war, tyranny, and 
decay, fallen into economic and political chaos, the culture of the 
next generation will be marked by a stronger effort to restore a 
certain measure of sanity and tranquillity to human life through 
the creative impulses. Man, having conquered Nature, will at 
last begin the gigantic task of conquering himself. It is difficult 
to suppose that literature may any longer stand apart from the 
struggle in whose midst it must find an existence; while it has 
been often able to do so in the past, the nature of modern life has 
now made continued retreat impossible. This, then, is the crisis 
of literature. 

The profession of letters has, in earlier epochs, found shelter in 
the shadow of war and destruction; fifth century Athens, Renais- 
sance Italy, nineteenth century England offered safety and repose 
to their men of letters although conquest and ruin stalked the 
world. The great middle-class societies of the past fostered art in 
a splendid fashion, in spite of the fact that Aeschylus, Dante, 
Goethe, and Byron felt too keenly the proud possessiveness and 
spiritual inadequacy of their own cities and fled from them at last. 
But with middle-class society and the democratic form of govern- 
ment assailed on all sides by new and sinister forces, where will 
the writers of the future find a refuge? 

Their only hope must be to achieve a position where Fate has 
placed them and to seek salvation in their own land and time 
against the anti-intellectualist movement that follows in the wake 
of war and Fascism. This means that they will need new weap- 
ons, that literature must adopt new defensive and offensive tech- 
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niques, that it must maintain a constant and ever stronger vigil- 
ance against its enemies. The writer is no longer a kept perform- 
er or a wandering minstrel depending upon largess; nor can he 
remain a skillful entrepreneur who turns to his profit the methods 
of capitalistic production; he becomes, at last, a fighter. 

True, he has sometimes been a fighter, but never really in his 
own interest, never actually as a member of an organized minor- 
ity; he has used his talents in behalf of greater and more material 
forces to furnish ideologies, panegyrics, eloquent apologies for a 
class of society in which he has played the réle of parasite. The 
entire tradition of literary patronage has revealed his sorry de- 
pendence upon the economic overlords of his day; only since the 
age of Defoe and of Samuel Johnson has he become somewhat 
more than a hanger-on at banquets, more than Lazarus at the 
table of Dives. 

A feeling of solidarity among writers has been heightened with- 
in recent years and has taken shape in such organizations as the 
Writers’ International Association for the Defense of Culture, the 
International Congress of Writers, the International Union of 
Revolutionary Writers, the Congress of Soviet Writers, and the 
American Writers’ Congress. These groups have differed from the 
more conventional writers’ organizations in emphasizing the exact 
nature of their relationship to society at present as well as the 
writer's need for a determined resistance against the domination 
of Fascism or other forms of capitalistic regimentation of culture. 
They have displayed a keen awareness of the literary man’s func- 
tion in a society that encroaches steadily upon his individuality. 
More than this, they have presented a program of action for the 
writer. 

It is not merely to keep pace with the growing passion for mere 
organization that has caused the writer to meet with others in this 
significant way. He has felt perhaps least of all among the pro- 
fessions a need for that dismal fraternization in convention gath- 
ered which is, in America, the hallmark of Rotary. The essential 
exchange of ideas, methods, trade secrets has been made through 
the medium of the printed page and has sufficed in this form thus 
far for all who, by reason of geographical isolation, have had to 
forego the social advantages of a literary life in large cities. 
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But the writer has been forced to meet with his fellows by other 
and far more imperative reasons. While the ease of modern com- 
munication had tended to confirm him in traditional habits of 
physical isolation, other considerations have driven him forth to 
personal council with his fellow-writers. 

These have been, first, a deepened understanding of his essen- 
tial.unity with society on the level of intellectual leadership; the 
realization that if he does not act in his own interest as well as 
that of all men of culture, he will soon have no culture to defend; 
and, third, the urgent need for his codperation in attempting to 
achieve that complex synthesis of culture which the present age 
now requires in terms of its validity and function in modern life. 

Out of these paramount considerations others have arisen. The 
relationship of the writer toward society has entailed a clarifica- 
tion of his views on economic and political questions, his attitude 
toward capitalism, Fascism, democracy, and Communism: and the 
compelling need for action has forced him to take sides without 
compromise in the class struggle. The requirement of a cultural 
synthesis in keeping with the needs of the present age has led him 
to consider, in all their bewildering complexities, the problems of 
culture in a scientific and mechanized world, modern religion and 
whatever value it may still retain, literature as a social force, its 
connection with a not-yet discarded idea of Progress, and the lack 
of some integrating, unifying principle at the basis of almost all the 
phenomena of modern culture. The problem of an adequate 
modern world-view is also the writer’s problem. 


II 


In searching for some guide, however rudimentary, toward the 
understanding of the modern world in its most immediate and 
material aspects, those which arise directly out of the biological 
struggle for existence, many writers have turned, some with doubt 
and hesitation, others with firm decision, to Communism. .As an 
explanation of the genesis of forces dominant in the modern world, 
they have found in it at once a logically valid rationale and a faith 
to supply that need which Christianity, forced into an alliance 
with capitalism, has failed to provide. Furthermore, on the level 
of imaginative creation it has given new hope and inspiration to 
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many, even though they may reject most of its features as it is 
practiced in Russia today. As Kenneth Burke has written,’ 


Communism is a codperative rationalization, or perspective, 
which fulfils the requirements suggested by the poetic meta- 
phor. It is fundamentally humanistic, as poetry is. Its 
ethics is referable to the socio-biologic genius of man (the 
economic conquest of the machine being conceived within 
such a frame). Its underlying concept of vocation is radical 
—for it does not permit our sense of duty to arise simply 
from the contingencies which our ways of production and dis- 
tribution force upon us, but offers a point of view from which 
these contingencies themselves may be criticized. Under 
capitalism, man must accommodate machinery to the genius 
of his fundamental needs as an active and communicating 
organism. 


Whatever its defects, and they are many, Communism has 
come to furnish a unifying principle in achieving a mipdern 
world-view which neither theology nor philosophy has been able 
to offer. In its theory it has presented the possibility of restoring 
that proper balance between the cultural and the material’ which 
characterized the civilizations of fifth century Athens and the 
European Middle Ages. If the exigencies of material existence 
have, in Russia, seemed to require the temporary subordination 
of the purely cultural aspects of life to those of mechanical, scien- 
tific, and economic development as a protection against the con- 
stant and immediate threat of organized world capitalism, it is 
not to be argued that Communism, beginning with the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, is destined to remain on a level of material 
activity which appears to differ only in the matter of the owner- 
ship of the means of production from the chief activity of capital- 





*PERMANENCE AND CHANGE (1935) Pp. 344. 

*I translate here the words of a critic hostile to Communism for the under- 
standing which they reveal of this particular problem: 

“The principle of our age consists in the submission of reason to vitality, in 
localizing it within the biologic sphere, in rendering it subordinate to the spon- 
taneous element. Within a few years ii will seem absurd that life should have 
been required to place itself at the service of culture. The mission of the new 
age is precisely to reverse the relationship and to point out that culiure, reason, 
art, and ethics must serve life.” (José Ortega y Gasset, Er Tema pe Nuestro 
Tiempo; Obras; Espasa Calpe, Madrid, 1932, p. 767. This group of university 
lectures was first given in 1921-1922. In Chapter V I shall have more to say 
oi the ideas of this Spanish thinker.) 
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ist nations. It is surely unfortunate that Russia must forever 
furnish the only example thus far known of the actual procedure 
of Communism in our age; for its youth and errors, its heroism 
and undeniable achievements, give rise to a distortion in the sight 
of non-Communist critics which the future may never justify. The 
very term “dialectical materialism” and the narrowness with which 
it has been interpreted have tended to strengthen the view that 
culture, heretofore considered as an essential element of the 
bourgeois world-outlook, is excluded from the program of Com- 
munism. If this were true (and Communist theorists vehemently 
deny it), then all the tenets of the Communist faith will suffer in 
the future an eclipse far more complete and justifiable than the 
confused and irrational disrepute it has held in the eyes of its 
critics. But if the theories at its foundation are sound, if a com- 
munal activity in terms of a proletariat dictatorship must tend to 
evolve into the broad culture of a truly classless society built upon 
principles different from and more universal than those which 
have actuated the decadent bourgeois cultures of modern times, 
then those critics who now lament the regimentation and contempt 
in Russia of what we call spiritual and intellectual culture will not 
have a leg to stand on. 

Yet culture has always been interpreted from the standpoint of 
exclusively bourgeois theory; the possibility of achieving a culture, 
in some part of the world, which may use all the best features of 
the bourgeois artistic and literary tradition and may erect upon 
them a new culture which will satisfy not only the intellectuals 
but the millions heretofore excluded from the cultural program 
has not been sufficiently considered. There is no adequate reason 
to suppose that Russian Communism is an end in itself, or that 
material progress alone can permanently satisfy a people whose 
possibilities for tremendous effort in the construction of a new 
world-view and a new culture to accompany that world-view 
have been abundantly demonstrated. Nor is it to be concluded 
that Communism, in its Russian form, must be the Communism 
which alone may rescue the nations of the Western world from 
the inanition of cultural decay. Communism, as conceived by 
Karl Marx, is thoroughly evolutionary in principle, indeed the 
only social philosophy which has been consistently evolutionary; 
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to remain at one level of activity, the material and economic, 
would be to invite exactly the same destructive forces which now 
possess the rest of the world. In fact, the eager acceptance by 
the Russian people today of the best works of foreign bourgeois 
literature, in huge and cheap editions disseminated as literature 
is disseminated nowhere else in the world, and read more avidly 
than ever before in history, indicates, not that the indigenous 
proletariat literature is inadequate as a cultural force but that the 
Russians are willing and desirous to accept from the world those 
elements of culture which have proven good and to assimilate 
them to their own. 

It is folly to conclude that Communism, after an existence of 
scarcely half a generation in Russia, has now come to a standstill 
and that it will cease to furnish new cause for wonder (and rage) 
to the rest of the world. It is the promise it holds of a spiritual 
renewal in conjunction with economic justice, of a consiant evolu- 
tion toward a state of culture hitherto impossible under capitalism, 
and, in short, a faith in the future of man’s highest possibilities 
which have drawn writers to it in ever increasing numbers. Whe- 
ther their enthusiasm will prove groundless and their hopes with- 
out fruition will depend upon the future and upon the vision of 
the Russian people. But, meanwhile, Communism supplies to a 
certain degree the need for a unifying cultural principle to match 
those which Classical pagan philosophy, Medieval Christian the- 
ology, and nineteenth century bourgeois Romanticism have sup- 
plied in the past. 

The literature of the future wiil tend to become more keenly 
aware of its place in the general scheme of culture; but it will 
also be more informed and more clearly oriented. With social 
conflict as the central core from which it will grow, its understand- 
ing of that conflict will be greatly sharpened. Not only social 
and economic conflict (the class struggle) but the spiritual and 
aesthetic antagonisms arising out of more material struggles will 
form part of its theme. The best elements of the old Classical- 
Romantic culture in its literary manifestations will be fused, 
where possible, with the new feeling of firm moral choice and de- 
cision. In the face of remorseless <<lection, the little pullulating 
cults and fads of modern literature will fade into the periphery of 
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the new art; the neo-Classicism of the present day, the remnants 
of Symbolism, the art of the cherry-carver and the bored smug 
ironist in trifles will all be forced into their true perspective, as 
the “Art for Art’s Sake” school has long since been relegated to 
its proper position. The facile ghost-writers, journalists, pub- 
licists with literary pretensions who now play the capitalists’ own 
game and dutifully pick up from their tables the substantial 
crumbs of largess will be crowded from the scene; and the bourge- 
ois novelist or poet who has displayed some measure of social 
consciousness or awareness of his proper réle in art will be invited 
to join forces with the builders of the new literature. 

If, as it has been asserted, the poet (or, broadly speaking, the 
literary creator) records, like some sensitive instrument, the im- 
pact upon the artistic consciousness of significant experience,” 
then the writer of the next generation will need to develop this 
sensitivity to a degree unparalleled in history; for it is likely that 
literature will be written in a society more complex and more re- 
sponsive to intellectual stimulus than ever before, since the height- 
ened social awareness which must build upon chaos will, in its 
struggle and slow achievement, lay under requisition all the re- 
sources of the human spirit in order to cope with its task. No 
well-worn theory of progress or perfectibility lies at the basis of 
such an assertion; only the knowledge that the human mind rises 
from the first exhaustion of conflict, throughout history, with re- 
newed vigor gives cause for it. The access of spiritual energy that 
follows upon successful revolution will strain to their utmost the 
as yet incompletely delimited capabilities of the intellect. But the 
minds which will be turned to the labor of creating the new culture 
will be fully persuaded that an advance can be made only without 
compromise, that no middle path between the ethical implications 
of the old culture and the new can be pursued.‘ 

The new literature will continue to follow certain tendencies 





*C. Day Lewis, A Hore ror Poerry (1935) p. 75, uses the symbol of a wire- 
less receiving station; Herbert Read, Reason anp Romanticism (1926) 70-71, 
speaks of poetry as being always in advance of the general sensibility of its age 
and presents historical examples in evidence. 

‘See V. F. Calverton, Tue Liseration or American Literature (New York, 
Scribner’s, 1932) 469. This book, which preceded Granville Hicks’ Tue Great 

RADITION, is the most complete and best documented study of American litera- 
ture in terms of Marxian theory that has yet appeared. 
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already established or coming into existence at present. Becom- 
ing even more a criticism of society, it will possess a unifying drive 
and energy, a new irony and strength; using all the results of sci- 
entific thought which it can reasonably assimilate and interpreting 
them in the light of a true humanism, ‘it will attempt a synthesis 
of culture greater than ever before attempted. What actual form 
the literature of the future will take is, of course, a matter of spec- 
ulation; but it is sensible to expect more and better informed 
analyses of the modern social system, imperialism, economic 
monopoly, war-hysteria, propaganda, social decadence, religion, 
science, and art.. There will be a turn in taste toward the great 
ironists and satirists of the past; one may even expect a renais- 
sance of satire. The abstruseness and preciosity of personal 
cults in thought and literature will be replaced with a writing 
actuated by a new social consciousness. Pseudo-science, as it 
now appears in fiction, will give way to a more rational and object- 
ive interpretation of the facts of reality from which the taint of 
sensationalism will be absent; but this means, as Mr. Eastman 
has insisted, that writers will need to study science much more 
seriously than they have done. And, further, there will be a re- 
turn to the world-views of the great synthesizers of culture, for 
what values they may offer to the writer. : 


III 


There are three men in the long history of European culture 
from the time of ancient Greece to the present day who fairly 
deserve the name of “universal men”. In genius, breadth of 
learning, and actual achievement they outstrip mankind and sym- 
bolize the guiding spirits of their respective ages at their best. 

The first of these men is Aristotle, who left us the written re- 
sults (mainly in the form of rough lecture notes) of his studies 
in logic, metaphysics, and psychology; he laid the foundation for 
these forms of knowledge, and did pioneer work also in literary 
criticism and politics. His Nicomachean Ethics is perhaps the 
c.earest and most useful treatise on morals ever written. Per- 
haps because his father was a physician, his own chief interest in 
science was natural history; the story is told that he spent his 
honeymoon at the island of Lesbos, in the study of marine biology. 
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His investigations in science included physics, meteorology, the 
problems of longevity of human life, the generation, parts, move- 
ments, and history of animals, as well as even so trivial a subject 
as the morphology of gourds. He had a full understanding of 
the scientific method of induction; he precedes Darwin in his con- 
ception of organic, biogenetic evolution. His universe is dynamic, 
not static; he makes no distinction between nature and art, and 
says in the Politics, “nature is the end and what each thing is 
when fully developed we call its nature”. He has given the mod- 
ern world the scientific point of view, a system of ethics which 
embraces the famous although rather mis-leading theory of the 
contemplative iife, a reasoned theory of social organization, and 
the far-reaching influence of a mind which was truly universal. 

Aristotle comes at a time when the classical period of Greek 
culture was passing, and the Alexandrian age of scholarship was 
taking its place. This age is characterized by large libraries such 
as the one at Alexandria, by the organization and subsidizing of 
scientific research, by a deep interest in philology, classification 
of knowledge, and scientific expeditions of discovery, as in the 
field of geography. Aristotle foreshadows this age of research 
by his investigations, many of them already begun by Plato, his 
honored teacher. Aristotle is the ancestor of the modern Ph. D., 
although his spirit is broader and his conclusions based upon a 
more profound understanding of the universe. 

The Renaissance in Italy was a time in which men looked at 
Nature once more, after the Middle Ages, with a new and clearer 
vision. They also looked back to Greek ani Roman antiquity 
with the desire to gain inspiration from its art and learning. Per- 
haps -most typical of the Renaissance world-view was its over- 
whelming preoccupation with pictorial and sculptural art. In 
this field of human endeavor, the second universal man stands 
supreme: the Italian artist, Leonardo da Vinci. In several ways 
he was the most versatile of the three men I have chosen; al- 
though he is known chiefly as the painter of “The Last Supper” 
and the “Mona Lisa”, he was, in addition to being a sculptor, 
poet, and horseman, a deep student of architecture, music, mech- 
anics, engineering, and natural philosophy. It has been said 
that he “engaged in experimental study and observation in every 
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branch of theoretical and applied science in which any beginning 
had been made in his age, as well as in some in which he was him- 
self the first pioneer”. His personality is strange and enigmatic; 
he had powerful social charms, and yet seems to have spent 
most of his life in lonely labor and meditation. In the sense that 
art is a translation into perfect form of our experience of the uni- 
verse, Leonardo is not the perfect artist; but he is by far the most 
fascinating and brilliant artist of his time, although the chief 
characteristic of his work is that it is unfinished, whatever it was, 
picture, statue, or theory of mechanics. There is something ten- 
tative, experimental, merely germinal, about even his greatest 
works. His notebooks are filled with unfinished sketches of 
horses, flowers, weapons of war, or irrigation and drainage pro- 
jects, as well as with half-formed and startling thoughts on every- 
thing from human behavior to geology. He was deeply interested 
in statics, dynamics, human anatomy (for which he did much 
dissection), in mathematics, cosmography, physical geography, 
and the phenomena of color, light, and shade; and it is said that 
he jested with people in order to study their facial expressions. 
Mechanics he called “the paradise of the sciences”; his projects 
ranged from sanitation measures for the city of Milan to the con- 
struction of an aeroplane which should fly like a bird. It is held 
that he anticipated in theory the physical principle of lines of 
force long before Michael Faraday demonstrated it in the field of 
magnetism. He studied the valleys of the moon, the marine fos- 
sils in the hills around Florence, and even the origin of the rain- 
bow and of meteors. 

The third and last of these universal men is Goethe. In his 
outlook upon life, art, and nature, he is often unlike Aristotle 
or Leonardo; yet in certain essential details he is their spiritual 
and intellectual equal. Not noted for breadth of knowledge like 
Aristotle, he nevertheless found time in his long life to become 
the greatest poet of Germany, and, with Shakespeare, the great- 
est of modern lyricists. He was much interested in drama, 
painting, Gothic architecture, alchemy, astrology, religious mys- 
ticism, law, medicine, botany, the physics of light and color. He, 
too, possessed a charming personality; he, too, looked back for 
inspiration to the Greeks as Leonardo did. He is the great 
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Romantic of the modern age; the hero of his famous drama, 
Faust, is the symbol of the modern spirit, striving beyond its 
horizon to plumb the depths of human knowledge. Goethe is 
not often regarded as a philosopher; yet his prose work, WiLHELM 
Meister, DicutTuNG UND WaAHRHEIT, and his recollections in the 
Conversations WitH EckerMANN, where he acknowledges his 
indebtedness both to the Greeks and to Leonardo, are full of wis- 
dom, often pompous but often profound. In science, he made 
two distinct contributions: through his study of anatomy he dis- 
covered the intermaxillary bone in the upper jaw of humans, 
known only in animals up to his time; and he put forward a 
theory concerning the metamorphosis of plants which was later ac- 
cepted by German botanists. His last reading a day or two before 
he died was a treatisé on light; his last words were “Mehr Licht!” 

Let nagesummarize the scattered facts about these gigantic fig- 
ures and trace their resemblance to each other. Perhaps the 
first point that becomes clear is their demonstration of the fact 
that the artistic, philosophic, and scientific attitudes of mind 
are not mutually exclusive but that they can exist harmoniously 
in the same individual. All three show the dominant character- 
istic of the Greeks: an insatiable curiosity about nature, life, and 
art which operates objectively, without passion or prejudice, 
without the desire to reform but to observe and analyze. Each 
of them typifies in high degree the scientific point of view, and 
each of them reveals a common interest in the literary and plastic 
arts, in the classification and synthesis of knowledge, in animal 
and human biology, in psychology and physics. Each of them 
has some perception of the foremost scientific theory of modern 
times—organic evolution. To their achievements may be applied 
the words versatile, many-sided, constructive, illuminating, creat- 
ive. All were reverent of the past but great enough to break 
away from it and to build upon it; all three received their chief 
inspiration from Nature herself and, like the Greeks, they are 
“worthy of imitation because they worked straight from Nature 
and used their own eyes”. Each of them, too, lived in close asso- 
ciation with temporal power, Aristotle as the adviser and tutor 
of Alexander the Great, Leonardo as the courtier of Lorenzo di 
Medici, Ludovico Sforza, and Francis I of France, and Goethe 
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as the court chamberlain of the Duke of Weimar. Yet Aristotle 
and Leonardo did not seek worldly power for themselves; even 
Goethe tired after a dozen years of service at a drowsy little 
German court and fled to Italy for a space. Each of their lives 
falls into three significant periods, one of somewhat uneventful 
apprenticeship, another of fruitful wandering and gathering of 
experience, and a third of steady work and brilliant production. 
For Aristotle, we have first his twenty years in the Academy as 
a student under Plato, then his Wanderjahre in Asia and Mace- 
donia, finally his labors at the Lyceum in Athens until his death; 
Leonardo’s life falls into a period of thirty years in Florence, 
another of almost twenty years at Milan, and nineteen years of 
wandering which end with his death in France. For Goethe, 
the first period runs from his birth in Frankfurt until his first trip 
to Italy in 1786; the second, from 1788 to the death of Schiller 
in 1805, is a period of classicism and reaction against Romantic- 
ism; the third is one of hard study and withdrawal from affairs 
in which, among other achievements, he finished and published 
Faust. 

These men present to the world today both a challenge and an 
ideal. The facts of knowledge have multiplied so rapidly since 
their time that no single human being can grasp them all as 


since Goethe, to hope for another “uomo universale”; yet the ideal 
of universality of knowledge is still as alluring as it ever was. 
Lastly, these great men warn us by their example that we must 
make some attempt, however difficult, to follow the tradition 
they bequeath to us, to synthesize the mountainous knowledge 
and experience of the present time before our civilization, based 
on the learning and culture of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
Renaissance, and nineteenth century Romanticism and science, 
falters, as the Babylonian and Byzantine civilizations before it, 
under an avalanche of text-books, scier:tific facts, and intolerable 
pedantiy. 

It may seem at first incongruous to associate the past and 
present in this manner by reference to these figures from earlier 
ages, and to insist upon an examination of their world-views 
and actual achievements. In reality, there is every reason to 





comprehensively as they were able todo. It is almost impossible,‘ 
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do so; for the literature and art of the future must build upon 
the past and upon the best that the past can offer. Aristotle, 
Leonardo, and Goethe came at a time, within each historical 
period they represent, when creation and thought, accomplish- 
ment and a perception of things to come, were at their highest. 
It would be folly to say, even in a world to be remade through 
revolution, that they will have nothing to teach us; this would 
be to reject the experience of history in a manner scarcely in 
keeping with a world-view so implicitly and explicitly based 
upon historical development as that of the collectivist movement. 
Each culture worthy of the name selects those elements of past 
cultures which will serve to deepen and broaden its own world- 
view; this comes to pass, ordinarily, almost unconsciously and 
by the sheer force of tradition; but a culture so keenly aware 
of its own unlikeness to the cultures of the past as collectivism 
must tend to make a deliberate choice and a careful judgment 
before it discards any element of the past. 

Education itself is deeply rooted within the world-views of 
the great synthesizers, at least in countries stil! existing under 
capitalism. In spite of the tremendous emphasis upon scientific 
and mechanical development which makes of the modern world, 
in both its bourgeois and revolutionary aspects, so fantastic a 
spectacle, a feeling that life considered in terms of science and in- 
dustrial achievement alone leaves out some of the strongest and 
most enduringly valuable elements of culture is steadily growing. 
A century of science has failed to add to our culture in more than 
a materialistic sense; and educators like President Robert May- 
nard Hutchins are beginning to insist upon a return to earlier dis- 
ciplines in education, upon a new emphasis concerning the content 
as opposed to the method of education. This content is, in part, 
the basic discipline of the great classical books, the grammar, rhet- 
oric, logic of the earlier educators from ancient Greece to the 
Renaissance. Ifa material progress of a very dubious sort is now 
failing to satisfy the hunger of even the bourgeois nations for a 
more substantial nourishment of the mind, a new type of society 
on revolutionary lines cannot fail to adjust itself to a lack which 
will as inevitably rise within itself, if it continues, as Russia contin- 
ues, to adore machinery. Indeed, the universal propagation of 
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a particular ideology would be greatly facilitated by the existence 
of a common fund of experience and knowledge such as the Class- 
ical-Medieval-Renaissance body of knowledge may provide, as 
it once provided for the past. 

As a foundation for the new culture, therefore, education must 
take care that no element of value shall be lost through a narrow 
insistence upon material ends. It is not possible that, even in 
Russia, writers can continue indefinitely to hymn the machine 
and to describe society chiefly in terms of its relation to machin- 
ery. Even a revolutionary society must pause at last before it 
commits the fundamental error of capitalism in making technical 
progress its sole aim; otherwise, such considerations as raising 
the standard of living, the elevation of technical skill and knowl- 
edge above the aesthetic and purely cultural features of civiliza- 
tion, the complete substitution of materialism for a broad culture 
of which it rightly forms only a part will bring that society back, 
in a vicious circle, to the place where it began. 

It is of significance that modern materialism has furnished 
more adequately than ever before the means for the realization 
of the ideal synthesis. Although men may still be encouraged 
to attempt this synthesis as individuals, although men like H. G. 
Wells and Will Durant have struggled manfully to encompass all 
culture and te present it in simple terms to our world, it is beyond 
the powers of a single man to achieve it satisfactorily. But in 
the modern industrial development of the division of labor we 
have an instrument of achievement not yet exploited to its fullest 
capacity. By its use, men of letters may once more hope to 
understand on strictly collectivist and communal lines the over- 
whelming body of knowledge under which our time is laboring. 

The collectivist principle has already been employed in a num- 
ber of fields of scholarly research, where it still awaits further 
and more fruitful amplification; its results, if by no means wholly 
satisfactory, do not preclude the possibility of further and more 
skillful development. In creative literature its application has 
not yet been attempted in any very notable manner, except for 
a few writers’ experiments in Russia, especially the documentary 
history of the Leningrad-White Sea canal prepared by a group of 
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thirty-four writers headed by Maxim Gorky in 1934." This is a 
most significant advance in group collaboration upon a subject of 
far wider appeal than, for instance, the collaborative histories of 
past ages made by writers in bourgeois countries. 

This method has thus far been used chiefly in the field of 
history, where its employment is an obvious step toward con- 
trolling the swiftly increasing mass of data. Fiction, however, 
stands apart; but a way may yet be discovered in which collabor- 
ation on a considerable scale may be utilized even here. If fiction 
advances, as it promises to do, along the lines set down by writers 
like John Dos Passos and Jules Romains in the attempt to present 
a comprehensive view of life by means of successive cross-sections, 
it is plain that there is no reasonable limit to its development 
beyond the limits of the individual talent for observation and 
assimilation of the facts of experience. Intelligent collaboration 
by a number of congenial minds may produce more massive and 
more convincing social documents than Men or Goop Wit or 
the Dos Passos trilogy. This is, at any rate, one way out for the 
novel, thus far strictly a one-man affair with few exceptions; it is 
no more than sensible to suppose that a carefully worked-out plan 
of collaboration could succeed in the task of presenting contem- 
porary life in all of its discernible features more completely than 
it could be presented by one novelist working under the necessary 
disadvantages which beset the individual, without sacrificing the 
human element of interpretation. This has not, at least, been 
tried; but the novel, sometimes considered to be at a dead end, 
cannot afford to disregard any device which could give it new 
life and direction. 


IV 


For the literary historian, scholar, and critic faced by the pro- 
spect of a drably scientific professionalism in the Machine Age, 
Professor Norman Foerster, in his stimulating address “The 
American Scholar”, offered a form of salvation in terms of a 
broader, more critical and enlightened discipline. With a keen eye 





"This fascinating book has appeared in English translation under the title 
Betomor; Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, New York, 1935. See Matthew 
Josephson, “The Role of the Writer in the Soviet Union”; American Waiters 
Concress (1935) 38-45. 
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for the fallacies involved in the word “scientific” as applied to the 
study of literature and its history, taking shape as they do in the 
innumerable absurdities of “psychological method”, mere fact- 
finding lamely presented as the whole truth, and in a lamentable 
confusion between the offices of the historian of literature and 
the historian of political and social movements, he suggests, as a 
partial solution, a revision of our present scheme of higher educa- 
tion. Furthermore, he urges greater attention to tradition and 
to what Joubert, speaking of licerary taste, called “quelque chose 
d’immuable” in mankind. 

Although Professor Feerster’s program is necessarily both a 
bit vague and fragmentary as one might expect in a short bro- 
chure, its implications are unmistakably clear: literature must, 
in order to be approached in the spirit of true enlightenment, be 
regarded no longer as a mere vile body for the dull research now 
found in the learned journals nor as an excuse (the lesser of the 
two evils, I believe) for superficial dilettanteism. ‘The German 
method of philology has, as Foerster rightly contends, reached 
the limit of its usefulness in the United States; he prefers, with- 
out as much cogency, however, the substitution or conscious imita- 
tion of the French method of graduate work, for example. 

His many sensible and even radical suggestions (radical from 
the viewpoint of the conventional educator whose position Foers- 
ter attacks with remarkable penetration) present a challenge of 
an unavoidable sort to the student and teacher of literature in 
our country. They imply a revision of our system of higher 
training in the study of literature which demands for its success 
a type of individual and a degree of taste and understanding quite 
rare among those who control the destinies of American educa- 
tion. Yet I feel that the prime value of this classical address 
lies in casting into relief the deep discontent with the futility and 
barrenness of their labors which runs through the ranks of literary 
scholars. They have become desperate with the rigorous depart- 
mentalization of knowledge which condemns them to till a field 
that grows every year more exhausted and sterile. The symp- 
toms of a general decay are intimated in such passages as these: 


Modern American scholarship is in a way to becoming a 
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veritable Polyphemus, choicely nourished on human food 


yet endowed with one eye only. (p. 41). 
. . our present essentially aimless productiveness. Who 


that frankly surveys the contemporary scene will deny that 
our scientific and skeptical age has long been drifting toward 
pure chaos, and our literary scholarship with it? (pp. 49-50). 
A broad conception of and insight into the social scene out of 
which these symptoms grow, of which they are an integral part, 
are not lacking, if only hinted at, in Professor Foerster’s discourse. 
It is only a step to the statement that this decay is only natural 
and inevitable, given the social and economic conditions out of 
which it arises. With the remodelling of our system of education 
must be understood a further and a comprehensive remodelling 
of the entire social system. But this statement Professor Foers- 
ter has not made—nor, indeed, is there any necessity to make it 
for those who can see and understand what lies behind the uni- 
versal discontent of which he has analyzed only a small phase. 
Until there is a very decided change in the conditions under 
which literary scholarship is now pursued, it is hopeless to expect 
any corresponding change in its methods, orientation, or results. 
While scholarship awaits these changes, it must proceed under 
the circumstances in which it finds itself; but perhaps these may 
be, in certain technical matters, improved in the meanwhile. It 
is probable that the rebellion against the straight-jacketing of 
literary scholarship by endless fission of subject-matter and con- 
sequent departmentalization will continue to grow. Scholars 
must, however, be prepared to follow more fruitful courses should 
their protests at last succeed in touching the hearts of those now 
busily dismembering higher education and locking up the pieces 
in separate sealed compartments. 
One possible course left open is that offered by what is called 
comparative literature. It is by no means a new method of ap- 


proach to literary studies; its.present slender foothold in the cur- 


riculum gives it a fighting chance to assist in remaking the program 
of research and teaching. Since Villemain gave the first course 
of lectures in the subject at the Sorbonne in 1827,.almost all liter- 
ary scholarship, in both ancient and modern literatures, has ap- 
plied to some extent the discipline implied by the name. If the 
term “scientific” ¢an be used in reference to any literary study 
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(and this is an absurd quibble which has exercised many serious 
minds), it can be used with comparative literature, for its histori- 
cal, psychological, and general social implications certainly merit 
the adjective. 

The function and aim of comparative literature have been ad- 
mirably sketched by Professor Foerster:* 


Literary history, in the strict view of it now prevailing, is 
an effort to ascertain and describe the sequence of literary 
phenomena objectively, scientifically, without the bias of crit- 
icism. Its ultimate purpose is to present the history of liter- 
ature as a whole, regardless of linguistic and national bound- 
aries. Hence, in theory, all the departments of literature in 
our uniyersities coalesce in the department of comparative 
literature. Subordinate to this final purpose is the study of 
each national literature, Greek, French, German, etc. Sub- 
ordinate in turn is the history of movements and periods 
within each national literature, of forms (such as the drama) 
and themes (such as the Arthurian cycle), of the works of 
each author, and finally of each work of each author. Thus, 
if literary history were ever completely and finally written, 
we should be able to assign to every work a place of its own 
in an unbroken sequence, and every fact regarding every 
work would likewise have a local and permanent habitation. 
Owing to gaps in the record, to the complexity of the task, 
and to the frailty of human reason, this comprehensive aim 
can never be fulfilled, but to it the literary historian address- 
es himself in the hopeful spirit of the natural scientist. He 
regards literature as a developing organism enjoying perpet- 
ual life and containing within itself lesser organisms, the 
literature of nations, periods, etc.; or, to begin at the other 
end, he seeks to establish the relation of each literary work 
to its environment, in the largest sense: its relation to the 
author’s life (its personal environment or biographic setting) ; 
its relation to other works that exerted an influence upon it; 
its relation to the cultural situation of the time—the social, 
economic, moral, religious, philosophic, and aesthetic con- 
ditions when it was written; its relation to the physical en- 
vironment, natural and artistic; and its relation to the pecu- 
liar spirit of the nation and race whence it issued. What 





"Tue American Scnorar (1929) 10-11. See also the best brief survey of its 
methods and results by P. Van Tieghem, La Lrrrerature Compares (Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1931) and an interesting symposium on the subject by Samuel 
Putnam, Frank W. Chandler, and Henry Smith in Booxs Asroap X (1936) 133- 
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remains after all these influences have been accounted for is 
regarded as the unique element in the work, its own special 
contribution, which may in turn become a new influence upon 
the future. Once published, the work takes its natura! place 
in the phenomena of time and change. 


This is an excellent program; but it has, unfortunately, pro- 
duced some disappointing results. To begin with, the discipline 
has remained too exclusively French. French scholars first pro- 
pounded its principles and French students have been the most 
prominent in applying them. As a consequence of this excessive 
Gallic emphasis, most of the best publications in comparative lit- 
erature deal with French literature and its international relation- 
ships.. Other nations have been rather slow in applying the tech- 
nique to their own literatures; and they have, in such countries 
where comparative literature has gained some standing, followed 
too closely the French practice of influence-hunting and edition- 
cataloguing. These are useful phases of the study; but a vast 
amount of work remains to be done upon the far more important 
social implications and inter-racial and international effects of lit- 
erature. Some scholars, like Mr. Granville Hicks, are already 
working over the great mass of material now available; the re- 
search that is absolutely necessary before an adequate analysis 
of any phase of these problems can be presented is, however, 
barely begun. The study of historical relationships of a signifi- 
cant nature, a more well-defined goal toward which to work, a 
shift in emphasis from form and content to the social implications 
of the material studied, the determination of the exact connection 
between comparative literature and criticism—all these are object- 
ives which await classification. As Samuel Putnam says, com- 
parative literature has yet to reach an understanding in regard to 
points such as these:" 


I) a view, in so far as possible, of the forces which have 
gone to mold world literary history to date (that preservation 
of our cultural heritage which Marxist and Humanist alike 
insist upon) ; 

2) an historical comprehension of the forces which are at 
work today, at this moment, shaping the literature of tomor- 
row, the literature that is to be. 





TBooxs Asroap X (1936) p. 135. 
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Thus, into the program of comparative literature must enter 
the study of political, philosophic, and economic phenomena in 
modern life which have too long remained beyond the pale of lit- 
erary scholarship. 

The adequate study of comparative literature also requires a 
more than average understanding of languages, history, and the 
shifting currents of human thought. Familiarity with the Greek 
and Latin background of modern literature, a thorough knowl- 
edge of critical principles from Aristotle to Mr. I. A. Richards, 
and a live interest in new literary figures, ideas, movements are 
further indispensable qualifications for the scholar in this field. 
It is only in the hands of such a man, thus equipped, that one 
may expect world literature to be studied profitably. Its evolu- 
tionary aspect becomes plain, the invaluable effects of that cross- 
breeding which all European literatures have undergone will be 
sketched against the background of classical tradition, the inter- 
play of genres, types, themes, legends, sentiments, and ideas will 
be described in all its true variety. 

It is doubtful, however, whether comparative literature can 
function as more than a useful tool of research; there is little 
evidence, for example, that it has promoted international peace 
and amity more than any other form of literary scholarship, al- 
though in theory this too should be part of its purpose. It is not 
even possible to say that comparatists have a better understand- 
ing of inter-racial problems or that they have come closer than 
other scholars to the explanation of national psychologies, pre- 
judices, hatreds, weaknesses. War, being the result of interna- 
tional economic rivalry, is usually considered within the province 
of the historian alone; but since, as in our own time, war pro- 
duces a tremendous effect upon literature both in form and atti- 
tude, there is every reason why war should also be a deep con- 
cern of the comparatist. The histories of literature that will be 
written in the next generation will certainly emphasize a great 
number of aspects of life only now beginning to be brought with- 
in the sphere of the literary scholar. 


V 


A consideration of the plight in which the literary historian is 
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now placed in the academic field brings one, likewise, to a special 
problem that has exercised him as well as the literary critic—the 
problem of the genres. Verse drama was the characteristic form 
among the classical Greeks and the Elizabethan English; the novel 
is the characteristic form with us. The epic, the epigram, and 
the comedy of manners have all flourished at some particular 
period; but all three are now quite obsolete, beyond the hope of 
revival. Each age has adapted certain forms of literature to its 
particular needs; the Greeks, for instance, used poetry for a wide 
range of practical social purposes in religion, the dance, geneal- 
ogy, history, mythology, the theater and plain song. We, in our 
turn, have used the novel for a great variety of special ends and 
have managed to retain a good share of its inherent art while 
using it for psychoanalysis, legal and social reform, religious and 
political controversy in addition to its basic purpose, amusement. 

The outlook for prose literature is certainly a promising one; 
the future will see the novel still flourishing as the bay tree, while 
critical prose is assured of a permanent place. Moving along 
lines developed for them by the changing social scene, these forms 
will adapt themselves with their customary chameleon-like 
swiftness to the needs of the future. But the case is quite differ- 
ent with poetry and especially the poetic drama. The future of 
these genres gives great concern to all who have a deep regard 
for them; as it seems at present, they have a hard struggle for ex- 
istence alone ahead of them, to say nothing of additional devel- 
opments. 

Yet it is in developments, in adjustments of itself to social 
needs that poetry can preserve itself. There is no question here 
of the ultimate extinction of poetry; there is strictly a question of 
its ability to change in order to rise to the demands laid upon it. 
Very gloomy people have lamented the decline of poetry; cynics 
have said that it is already at its last gasp. These wailings can 
be at once dismissed, in the light of the very considerable popu- 
larity which poetry continues to enjoy even under capitalism. 

But there is no doubt that, in spite of its traditional flexibility, 
poetry has not grown in proportion to the thought and aspira- 
tions of its day. Notwithstanding the series of quasi-revolu- 
tionary measures in technique adopted by schools of poetry since 
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the Wordsworthian manifesto (the preface to the second edition 
of Lyrica, Batiaps), pre-Raphaelism, art for art’s sake, Sym- 
bolism, Imagism, Dada, and the cult of unintelligibility have been 
the chief legacies of the past hundred years to the craft of poetry. 
As it has been pointed out, all of these movements contain im- 
portant elements of weakness; when they have not been almost 
reactionary in thought, if not form, they have been too individual- 
istic and difficult to affect the progress of poetry in any enduring 
fashion. The high Toryism of intellectual snobbery has too often 
been their guiding motive, and none of them has availed in the 
attempt to give poetry a new and promising direction. 
Characteristically enough, their small “revolutions” have been 
chiefly in the sphere of technique, as though by a change in meth- 
od and diction the orientation of poetry toward a more virile and 
commanding position in literature might be effected. This pro- 
cess is to be seen in recent attempts to revive the verse-drama. 
T. S. Eliot, Archibald MacLeish, and Maxwell Anderson have 
produced verse-plays within the last few years, all revealing 
sometimes surprising modifications in prosody. MacLeish’s 
“Panic” has shown how poetry may be fitted to the speech-hab- 
its, the short hard-stressed sentences so typical of our language 
today. There is no doubt that the form of “Panic” is indicative 
of great possibilities in adjusting verse to the needs of the theater, 
however disappointing the total artistic effect of the play may 
be apart from its prosody. Mr. Eliot has conducted a vigorous 
campaign in favor of verse-drama and is far from despair as to 
its future. In “The Rock” he has exhibited a remarkable clever- 
ness in bringing poetry to its proper terms in drama; he, also, has 
pointed the way toward the technical adjustments needed. 
Neither of these writers, however, has taken or is likely to take 
the further obvious step of writing a drama which will be as 
worthy in its subject as in the technique he is able to lavish 
upon it, to write of modern life in a modern idiom. It is left 
for the revolutionary theater, already the most vigorous part of 
the revolutionary-literary program, to produce the significant 
verse-drama of the future; it will be to its everlasting honor to 
show that while it was the only force in dramatic literature capable 
of making the theater a valuable phase of culture, it was not too 
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narrow to accept the new direction in prosody offered by writers 
who refused to use it upon any save conventional themes. 

It is the tragedy of these playwrights, Eliot and MacLeish, that 
they have proved incapable thus far of progressing beyond a curi- 
ous and unsatisfactory mysticism that completely ignores the con- 
flicts of modern life; they have turned deliberately away from 
the social implications out of which the drama of the future must 
arise. It is, one must suppose, their fear and hatred of life which 
have caused them to turn their talents down blind alleys: but 
they have thus sacrificed all claim to the attention of those who 


‘are interested in that artistic representation of opposing forces 


which constitutes dramatic literature at its highest point. Cut off 
from the possibilities so admirably developed by the Greeks, they 
cannot bring universal significance to their contemporary world 
through the medium of great legendary characters; Thomas 4 
Becket and Mr. McGafferty, widely different as they are, cannot 
be made representative of anything save a personal and, one must 
admit, mistaken faith in the frayed values of liberalism or relig- 
ious orthodoxy. 

It is in the revolutionary class-drama, revealing the will of the 
masses through the actions of its own representatives, the workers, 
that the drama in its poetic form may find its salvation. Already 
an extensive repertory of a very wide variety in theme and method 
has been written, lacking only examples of good verse-drama; al- 
though it is sti!l in an experimental stage, forever trying new 
effects and approaches, it is the only drama with any deep mean- 
ing on the stage today. Capitalist theater-goers still yawn and 
grin over the forced confections of Broadway and Hollywood; 
but there are indications that a steady diet of sexual adventure, 
pathological aberration, and mere musical comedy piffle i: grow- 
ing stale. The rough wind is already blowing which will hurl this 
decadent drama into outer darkness. Whether or not Maxwell 
Anderson’s “Winterset”, for example, is a first breath of such a 
wind over the theater, it is certainly written in a mood which 
rejects current prose plays and offers the comforting promise of 
a really worthy verse-drama. One hopes his strong faith in po- 
etry applied to contemporary themes upon the stage will be vin- 
dicated. 
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The lyric, in its limited sphere, seems to spring eternal in each 
generation; the rumor of its decline is much exaggerated. The 
long poem, however, is distinctly in parlous state; despite the 
altogether surprising popularity of Robinson’s “Tristram”, with 
its narrow range of romantic-pessimistic feeling and its anachron- 
istic modernism, long poems are not read widely by the present 
generation. Their loss of appeal may be due to several causes: 
to a lack of variety in verse-form (avoided with skill in Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “John Brown’s Body”), to an absence of strong 
continuity in theme and purpose, or to the fact that writers of 
long poems now find nothing to say which they could not say as 
effectively in prose. 

But assuming, as one may still do with safety, that there is a 
steady although numerically modest public for the long poem, to 
which of these reasons may we attribute its decdy? It seems 
to me that the difficulty lies in the absence of strong continuity 
of theme and purpose far more than in the other reasons brought 
forward above. This may be illustrated by what is the most 
considerable long poem of our time, Robert Bridges’ “The Testa- 
ment of Beauty”. 

It is, of course, obvious that philosophic poetry of this nature 
will always have a limited appeal. Yet even with the realization 
that “The Testament of Beauty” remains caviar to the general, 
it betrays serious defects as a poem apparently designed by Mr. 
Bridges to serve for us the purpose that the “De Rerum Natura” 
and the “Divine Comedy” served in their ages. It is a poem 
filled with the spirit of modern science, the doctrine of evolution, 
the full sweep of historical knowledge in the Western World; it is 
inspired by ethical motives that proceed from and build upon the 
thought of Plato and Aristotle while at the same time embracing 
certain features of modern humanitarian thinking. It is written, 
moreover, in a mood of scepticism, of a deep distrust of reason 
that leans, in its turn, toward intuitionism and culminates in a 
religious mysticism, an exaltation of faith in opposition to reason 
that is beginning to be characteristic of an age already weary of 
scientific dogma: “Time eateth away at many an old delusion”. 

The poem as a whole appears to be, in spite of a few passages 
of great sensuous beauty and occasional flashes of personal in- 
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sight, a congeries of leisurely and somewhat platitudinous re- 
flections. There is in it a disconcerting effect of incompleteness, 
of ideas taken up to be dropped again without sufficient analysis; 
ideas such as class-war, Socialism, classical ethics, are treated 
without the illumination with which great philosophic poets like 
Lucretius and Dante could endow their thoughts. Even an echo- 
ing of the ancient slander of Sappho crops up in one place, cer- 
tainly not to be forgiven in a poet so ful! of classical learning as 
Bridges. : 

The metre, spoken of as “loose alexandrines” by the author, 
seems rather an adaptation in English of the Greek iambic trime- 
ter used in the dialogue parts of classical drama; the break be- 
tween the halves of the alexandrine, if that is what we must call 
it, is not consistently maintained at all, and the verse reads more 
smoothly, awkward as it is, if treated as, in the main, an approxi- 
mation of the iambic trimeter. This prosodical innovation does 
not always perform the essential function of the verse-unit in a 
long poem, that is, to fix the reader’s attention upon thought and 
content, not upon form; it limps clumsily at times, especially in 
the passages where Bridges treats subjects rather strange to po- 
etry, such as scientific theories or ethical doctrine. Some of his 
verbal peculiarities and spellings are quite felicitous and sensible, 
it may be added, for all their quaint and even grotesque effect. 

Yet the poem lacks completely that continuity, autobiograph- 
ical and philosophic, which makes of Wordsworth’s “Prelude” so 
satisfying a long poem. True, the author has a thread of argu- 
ment conveyed by the book-titles, Selfhood, Breed, Ethick, which 
one may only roughly and remotely equate with the more prosaic 
heredity and environment, instinct and reason, the individual ver- 
sus society, or similar current ideas. There is nothing, however, 
in the vague theme of the poem which forces the poet to choose 
one phase of thought instead of another, no inner necessity or 
purpose beyond the mystical praise of beauty such as those which 
govern the progress of the “De Rerum Natura”. Thus parts of 
the poem that seemed destined for universal and solemn signifi- 
cance appear features of it no more organic than certain parts of 
a garrulous old man’s anecdote before the hearth-fire, told with 
tedious and familiar variations. This means, of course, that a 
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firm principle of choice is also lacking; possibly the vagueness of 
the general theme or that romantic egotism modern poets cannot 
escape, however deeply schooled in the classic emphasis upon the 
inner necessities of consistent thought, is responsible for this. 
Furthermore, the ultimate rejection of reason in favor of mystical 
faith in the last book betrays the fact that no preconceived plan, 
if adopted at the beginning, would have been long adhered to, as 
the poem grew. 

In spite of these faults, Bridges has pointed a way for the writer 
of philosophic long poems. He has ventured to treat certain 
aspects of science with which the poet of the future will be much 
concerned; he has tried to give a substantial framework of thought 
to a type of poetry in which he found few predecessors, Lucretius, 
Dante, Browning at most. Realizing that the long poem cannot 
subsist upon sensuous imagery alone or upon unsustained flashes 
of personal observation, he has sought to give, through scientific 
thought, a proper bulk and texture to the eternal poetic theme 
of man contemplating the universe. That all-pervading atmo- 
sphere of science which enshrouds the modern intellect, as the 
atmosphere of Fate and Necessity enshrouded the minds of class- 
ical antiquity, is for the first time in our generation given its place 
in poetry. The fact that Bridges, like all poets who have tried 
to accomplish this task since the Renaissance, is an inspired 
amateur, that the incompleteness of his scientific thought pro- 


. ceeds from incomplete knowledge, should be no deterrent to fur- 


ther attempts. 

Mr. Herbert Read has claimed that there are passages in “The 
Testament of Beauty” which read like prose and could easily have 
been printed as prose; but this is a claim that could also be made 
for some passages in the “De Rerum Natura”. There is no doubt 
that many passages in Bridges’ poem are prosy indeed, but the 
reason for their flatness lies neither in defect of poetic skill nor in 
the inherently unpoetic character of the thoughts contained in 
these passages. It is rather to be sought in the lack of any well- 
established convention in regard to such thoughts; we are no 


» longer bound by the classical convention in such matters which 


permitted Lucretius to put the Epicurean doctrine of atoms into 
a long poem, but we have not, however, established such a con- 
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vention or usage for our own needs which might allow poets to 
treat scientific theories quite as marvelous and as genuinely po- 
etic in our day. This, it seems to me, is a serious hindrance to 
philosophic poetry, especially since philosophy is now so much 
a matter of pure science, biological, physical, and psychological. 
The modern poet is forced to employ the subterfuge of indirect 
images and sense-impression in order to speak of subjects which 
the writer of prose boldly handles in the baldest of language. Yet 
there is nothing more thrillingly poetic than the great mass of 
lore which forms the varied expression of the basic. scientific idea 
of modern times—organic evolution; there is no cause save the 
absence of established poetic convention which prevents the poet 
from writing of Mendelian selection in flowers, for example, or 
of the flying electrons posited by physical science. Until that 
convention is established and the squeamishness of the poetry- 
reading public is conquered by the only possible method, by 
writing as if that convention actually existed, as Bridges has done, 
the poet, however eager, will be shut off from what is still the 
largest and most entrancing of all subjects of thought in our 
time—science. 


VI 


These remarks are suggestive only; they represent eventualities 
or probabilities worthy of notice and bearing some relation to the 
future of literature. The greatest problem of them all—the na- 
ture of the society in which such a literature can flourish—re- 
mains, of course, unsolved. The prospect of that revolution which 
is to provide a new and more favorable milieu for the literature 
of the future is remote indeed in America, although Communism 
bases itself and its hopes upon it. Yet it is plain that a new lit- 
erature, drawing upon the old and building upon it in ways now 
scarcely dreamed of, cannot be expected to arise save in company 
with some definite approximation to that overthrow of capitalism 
posited by the left-wing thinkers. The seeds of that future lie 
already planted in the present; the increasing dissatisfaction with 
literary culture as it is conceived today must find its expression, 
and those seeds must come to fruition, in a more determined 
movement along lines now beginning to be defined by theorists. 
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The proper preparation for the literature of the future is a thor- 
ough study of the literatures of past and present carried on in a 
mood of uncompromising rejection of most of the social and eco- 
nomic princ.»'es or psychoses underlying the present form of 
civilization. Gaining momentum and adherents from all classes 
of society as we come to see more clearly the inability of capital- 
ism to sustain a truly great and significant culture, this movement 
can, barring if we may the fearful contingency of Fascism, scarce- 
ly fail to win out in the end. — 


by Carl Edwin Burklund 
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by Theodore Spencer 


THE CRITIC’S FUNCTION 


T is a commonplace, if a commonplace that needs frequent 
repetition, that our society needs good criticism. I do not 
believe that those of us who teach literature would be doing 
it at all if we did not have, as a kind of pedal point to our activ- 
ity, a set of convictions, not always entirely articulate or even 
audible, about the importance of our job. We have a belief that 
the ability to distinguish between good and bad expression of 
emotion in literature is related, however obscurely, to an ability 
to understand, and perhaps to manage, the emotions in our own 
lives; we believe that a knowledge of literature, in the widest 
sense of the word, makes windows in the walls of our individual- 
ism, without which we would stifle; and we believe that a knowl- 
edge of the best that has been said in the past gives us a stand- 
ard by which we may become sufficiently tolerant and sceptical 
to have some wisdom about the present. —— should help 
to achieve these aims. It is a difficult task an is being only 
partially performed by contemporary critics. 

The answer can only be partly or indirectly formulated by 
thinking in terms of literature and society. No matter how im- 
portant society may be in shaping the individual, when we are 
concerned with literary criticism the individual comes first. We 
are dealing with the effect of a particular work of art on a partic- 
ular person at a particular time: John Smith or Matthew Arnold 
reading The Saturday Evening Post or Paradise Lost in 1938 or 
1862 in Buffalo or Oxford. Society comes in later, when the effect 
of The Saturday Evening Post on John Smith or of Paradise Lost 
on Matthew Arnold becomes evident in behavior or in writing. 
It is criticism’s business to point out that Matthew Arnold, as an 





*A paper read at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America, December, 1938. The subject for discussion; of which this paper 
formed a part, was “Literature as a Form of Social Action: The Critic’s Func- 
tion.” 
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individual, enjoyed a richer experience than John Smith, and then 
to show why. It is here that society comes in again; not directly 
as part of the literary experience itself—but as part of the ex- 
planation of that experience. So that it becomes the critic’s job 
first to discriminate between different kinds of literary experi- 
ence, then to show how the best kind, the kind that is richest 
and deepest, can be obtained, and only later to explain how an 
individual work, such as Paradise Lost, is related to the society 
that produced it, or how its effect on the reader is related to the 
society that produced him. The critic’s job is to boost or jack 
up the individual reader to as high as possible a level of enjoy- 
ment, to move him from the cellar to the pent-house, where 
he can get a better view. “Society” is only a part of the prospect. 

The main function of criticism, Matthew Arnold said, is “to see 
the object in itself as it really is”. He added to that the necessity 
of seeing the object as a whole. And it is in trying to achieve 
that essential vision that the double, if secondary, relation be- 
tween literature and society plays a part. 

The first difficulty we face in trying, as critics, to see any given 
work as a whole is connected with one of the main features of 
contemporary thinking: our extended awareness of the compli- 
cated relationships that must be understood if we are to have a 
satisfactory view of any individual thing. If we have read recent 
psychology, we can no longer say of an individual act that it 
can be morally isolated and called morally good or evil; we ex- 
plain it in relation to a whole series of acts or sensations, which 
soon outgrow the limits of individual behavior and include the 
society of which the individual is a part. We can no longer 
explain history as merely a deliberate series of decisions by pow- 
erful individuals; we must understand the economic and socio- 
logical climate in which those individuals live. The same thing 
is true even of. a visual or an auditory image. I look at the 
poker standing by my fireplace; if I am to see it completely it is 
impossible for me to be aware of it as an isolated object; I must 
see it (as a modern painter would see it) in relation to the other 
objects—including states of mind—which surround it. And what 
is true of images, of acts, of individual personalities, is equally 
true of works of art. Our understanding of them—and our un- 
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derstanding of our own understanding—is connected with our 
physical’ structure, with the relation of the painting or poem to 
the age in which it was written, with our knowledge or ignorance 
of that age, with our emotional and intellectual history, which 
in its turn is connected with our position in the age in which 
we live. 

This awareness of relationships not only tends to break down 
our belief in the separable individual thing, it also confuses our 
values by making it more difficult to believe in an objective stand- 
ard. In our attempt to explain we find it increasingly hard to 
judge. As we search for as complete a grasp of reality as possi- 
ble, the specific poker or act or book becomes merely the centre 
of a wide radiation, and its concreteness, its “actuality” becomes 
lost, like an act of Congress made ambiguous by amendments. 
We see things as they affect, or are affected by, other things, not 
as objects in themselves, and hence we emphasize change, flux 
and time, rather than solidity and permanence. Modern poetry 
and modern fiction have refreshed the vision of their readers not 
only, as the poetry and fiction of the Romantic movement did, 
by seeing new objects, but also by seeing new relationships be- 
tween objects hitherto discrete. It is a state of affairs which 
has both advantages and disadvantages. For if it has, in the 
novel of Proust and in some of the poetry of Eliot, created new 
wholes of a satisfactory completeness, it has also, with meaner 
talents, produced writing, based on merely private kinds of as- 
sociation, which inflates the poet and confuses the critic. 

It is this awareness of relationships which the critic at the 
present time must face; and if it gives him trouble, it also 
gives ‘him a stimulus and a challenge. For it makes him question 
the very basis of his craft, and it relates his problem, not to an 
abstract literary code, but to the problem of human experience as 
a whole. It seems plain that the older type of purely literary 
criticism, which could take so much for granted, and which for 
so long has soothingly and not quite harmlessly rolled from the 
pens of successive generations of Oxford Professors of Poetry 
and their American imitators—that type of criticism has little 
meaning today. 

The matter will be clearer if we take a particular example. 
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Suppose the critic is faced with the job of analyzing Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel, Dodsworth. There are several ways he can ap- 
proach it. The first thing to consider is the attitude of the critic 
himself. He may start reading it with a number of preconcep- 
tions about what a novel ought to be, and fit Dodsworth rigidly 
into a preconceived system; or he may try to start with a com- 
pletely blank mind, ready to succumb to the particular impres- 
sions he is about to receive. Julien Benda, in his recent auto- 
biography, Un Régulier dans le Siécle, expresses clearly the ideal 
of the first, or classifying, point of view: “J’ai profondément 
senti,” he writes, “dés que je le connus, le mot de Stuart Mill: 
‘Savoir, c’est classer,’ et que la grande affaire, devant le maquis 
des faits, est de trouver un bon critérium de classement.” This 
is the ideal of Taine, and of many other old-fashioned critics, 
such as Mr. Granville Hicks, whose theories derive largely from 
the nineteenth century. The other extreme goes back to the 
same period, and is expressed by Pater: “What is this song or 
picture, this engaging personality, presented in life or in a book 
to me?” 

The best critic, however, will go to neither of these two ex- 
tremes, but will solve the realist-nominalist dichotomy which they 
represent, as Abelard solved a similar dichotomy, by a form of 
conceptualism. He will start to read Dodsworth, that is, with a 
number of views about the novel in general, which he is willing to 
have modified by the new experience given him by this novel in 
particular. In performing the complicated act of reading Dods- 
worth, the particular and the general will, in a not entirely con- 
fused fashion, be in his mind together, each changing the other, 
and his awareness of the particular novel as a thing in itself will 
be conditioned throughout by his awareness of its relationship to 
a class: the class of work which uses prose to describe at a certain 
narrative length, and with a certain kind of emphasis, the behav- 
ior of human beings in certain relationships to each other and to 
their environment. 

The critic’s first job, then, in trying to see the work as fully as 
possible, becomes almost at once a technical one. To isolate, to 
analyse, to compare, and to evaluate—his four-fold function— 
this will first be performed on the level of technique. And if he 
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does this well, if he discusses the use of words, the rhythms, the 
relation of one part to another and of the parts to the whole, in 
a properly professional manner, he will be performing a consid- 
erable service to criticism. But he cannot happily think of this 
as an isolated function. While he performs it the modern critic 
(in a way that would never have troubled Dr. Johnson) becomes 
aware of the implications, the relationships, behind his act, and 
he soon comes to the conclusion that technique in any art includes 
not merely the use of given material but also the choice of what 
materials to use, and when he reaches this point, a new set of 
relationships begins to appear. The question changes from 
“what?” to “why?” and the various historical explanations raise 
their seductive and delusive heads. The most delusive, and often 
the least fruitful of these is the hunt for source material; Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis has himself best illustrated this fact. He was once 
asked what he thought of a work which traced the sources of his 
novels to Zola and the French realists. “Nothing,” he replied. 
“The only source for Main Street that I am aware of was Mal- 
ory’s Morte D’Arthur; I wrote Main Street because there was 
nothing like Malory in the Middle West.” 

Far more interesting than source hunting, if not perhaps less 
delusive, are the historical explanations which relate the work to 
its social and intellectual background. Here the critic must be 
careful to use all his wariness not to fal! into the many traps that 
wait for him. One of the dangers may be illustrated by Karl 
Marx. Speaking of historical materialism, Marx writes: “Just 
as one does not judge an individual by the idea he has of him- 
self, so one cannot judge a given period of upheaval by its aware- 
ness of what it thinks it is; but one should rather explain that 
awareness by.the contradictions of material life, by the conflict 
that exists between productive social forces and the means of pro- 
duction.” The difficulty with this view, as applied to literature, 
is that it doesn’t go far enough; it doesn’t see the object sufficiently 
as a whole. It is related to the old fallacy, exposei by William 
James, that the value of an experience is determined by the na- 
ture of its own cause. For if we are judging an individual, we 





*Preface to Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy. I quote from 
J. Fréville, Sur la Littérature et L'Art, K. Marx, F. Engels, Paris, 1936, p. 32. 
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do take into account the opinion he has of himself, just as in judg- 
ing a work of art we take into account what the artist is aiming 
at. And when we discuss the historical background of Dodsworth, 
it is not enough to explain it by “the contradictions of material 
life”, important as they are; we must realize, as indeed the most 
intelligent Marxist critics do realize, that the aims and ideas of 
the author, directly or indirectly expressed, are as important as 
the soil from which they grow. 

In our attempt, then, to see a work of art as a whole, and hence 
to get the greatest enjoyment out of it, we must study the tech- 
nique, both of the particular work of art and of. the general kind 
to which it belongs. We must take into account the background, 
social and intellectual, from which it sprang—the pattern of ideas, 
as well as the pattern of society, its view of man as a thinking and 
feeling individual, as well as a representative of a class—and we 
must be continually aware of what is relevant to our real under- 
standing of the work as a thing in itself, as we study the compli- 


cated mass of relationships such a problem at the present time. 


involves. Put like that, of course, in so schoolmasterish and 
heavy-handed a fashion, the job of a critic sounds as if it would 
stifle rather than stimulate enjoyment. But what I have de- 
scribed so barely does represent, I think, what goes on in a good 
critic’s mind when he is doing his job, and this knowledge and 
activity form the background to what I have described as his 
four-fold function when confronted with a work of art: to isolate, 
to analyse, to compare and to evaluate—all of these ending in an 
increased capacity for wise enjoyment. 

To see the thing in itself, and as a whole, is of course again only 
a step, if the most important step, in the process of criticism. 
The critic who is completely conscious of his responsibility, when 
he has tried to understand Dodsworth, or Troilus and Criseyde 
or King Lear in the full sense which I have tried to describe, must 
inevitably put them in some sort of order. It may be an order 
based on technique, or on intensity of emotion, or depth of un- 
derstanding, but perhaps the wisest criterion is quantitative, 
including all these things. King Lear, we may say, is a much 
greater work than Dodsworth because it includes more of what 
we believe is truth about human nature: it stretches our con- 
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sciousness of what it means to be a human being to the outside 
limits of comprehension. It is the critic’s job to understand how 
and why this is so. 

If he can communicate to other individuals this understanding, 
discrimination and enjoyment, he will then be fulfilling his primary 
function in relation to society. To the critic concerned with 
history, social considerations may be essential; to the critic con- 
cerned with immediate experience and with questions of ultimate 
value—with the result rather than the cause—social considera- 
tions must be secondary. Both are important, but it is neces- 
sary for us to realize that the critic, almost by definition, must 
be on the side of, or above, the contemporary turmoil. His com- 
parisons and discriminations are blunted and damaged if they are’ 
conditioned by party feelings or fashionable ideologies; should he 
accept such ideologies he may be gaining the advantage of a point 
of view to increase his assurance and sharpen his attack, but he 
will shrivel his understanding and narrow his area of comprehen- 
sion. His job, as the trustee of tradition, is to know as fully, as 
quantitatively, as possible, what is included in human experience, 
and on the basis of that knowledge to be as dispassionate as he 
is aware. If literature is to be considered as a form of social 
action, and if the society we are anxious to maintain be a demo- 
cratic society, I do not see how the function of a critic can other- 
wise be described. 








by Preston Duboys 











LOUISE WALKS IN HER GARDEN 


Have you seen Louise treading the rough bricks 
Of the garden, their grating speckled skins, 

As though they were the smooth deep fallen leaves 
Of pleached magnolias, or else a coverlet, 
Stuffed with the blossoms of the supplest rose, 
On which her feet, received with due resilience, 
Left no pale mementoes where she passed? 

She walks, apparelled with no ornament, 

But goes, like petals decked in bauble dew. 

Her lips show, by the beaded dew of life, 

Their succulent activity. 

And smiles forever seem half-crouching, caught 
Up in the fragrant corners of her mouth. 

Her eyes—men always sharp on eyes, 

But hers out-thrust the poniard lights of stars 
And yet can gaze more mellowly at one 

- Than the cold glowworms from their gleaming thrones. 
The least wan heaving artery of her 

Is salted through with beauty’s savour.—All 

Its ministrations are so well performed 

Among the skin, you’d think she must be stung 
By some rude rancorous bee—that he it was 
Who flushed the willowy, pallid, vital flesh, 
Infused in it this rare vitality. 

Or else you’d say the body’s lissome stem 

Was most astutely and assiduously fed 

By those rich occult roots, common to 

All flowers, those roots that furnish the frail plant 
With working sap, with varicolored hues 
And flesh, meant to adorn the rapt soft faces 
Of its corolla—and that these self-same roots, 
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By some omniscient metamorphosis, replaced 

The marvelous run engines of the self 

And breathed out beauty through her blood’s soft veins 
Until each tiny pore exudes an odor, 

And such an odor that the air she moves 

In smells perfumed, such that the wind steals 

It from the place to permeate the earth. 


by Robert Herridge 


SONG 


The simple: the air, the rock, the flower, 
Migrate in image, are ever the hour 

Of first inception, as intricate drench 

Of light makes miracle any branch. 


The cruel, the sly, the covert danger, 

The faggot in blood that smoulders, the gnawing, 
Is suddenly risen from shadow to knowing 

In flesh, the wilderness, always the stranger. 


The monster moves within sleep, within dying: 
The summoned up memory, the wild recall; 
Sponging all energy, the dreams that kill, 

The words half uttered that corrode all doing. 


Consider the Nations, the men, the aching, 
The unshared passions that destroy in waking. 
Night tumbles on Europe its crumbling despair, 
Leaving the desperate’ the serpent’s cold stare. 
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by Cade Witherspoon 


. PROFESSOR’S CONFESSION 


HE American college professor is going back to school—or 
é % perhaps we shoyld say that he is being sent! His qualifica- 
tions are deficient. Whether he has acquired the mystic insignia 
Ph.D., once a sign to conjure with; whether he he has established 
himself in his peculiar field as an authority; or whether he has been 
recognized for a generation as a competent teacher, makes n> 
difference. Today he is lucky if he finds himself considered the 
equal of last year’s crop of bright young men. As a matter of . 


fact, he has little chance of being considered their equal if they are 


exponents of “the new curriculum” or “the synthetic plan” with 
“civilization,”: “socio-economic,” and “integration” written large 
in their letters of recommendation. : ; 

Professor is being sent back to school because he has been a 
lamentable but unqualified failure. His system of higher educa- 
tion, which was conceived of German methods of research and born 
of the nineteenth century liberal arts college with an accrediting 
association acting as midwife, is a shadow and a hoax. We know 
this because the ramparts: of civilization are in ruins and showers 
or brick tumble almost daily from the antiquated social and eco- 
nomic edifice that we call twentieth century culture. Professor is 
largely responsible for this state of affairs; he educated, rather 
failed to educate, the last generation of leaders. Something must 
be done to prevent his botching his present job as he botched his 
last. 

Now, Professor is a mild but devout creature. He tells himself, 
and everybody else, that the pursuit of knowledge and the quest » 
for truth are his very existence. In cramped office and modest 
classroom he follows in his small way the light that shone for 
Galileo and Erasmus, Newton and Darwin; and what he learns 
he passes on to his students, whom he likes to think of as disciples. 
It is thus a rude awakening indeed to find himself jerked up, 
washed behind the ears and set to work “integrating” himself and 
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his learning with “the socio-economic implications of contemporary 
civilization.” And it plays hell with his afternoon golf. 

The impetus for reform generally comes to his college in one of 
three ways. Stuffed with idealism but hungry for publicity, a new 
president is inaugurated who intends to put Sectarian College on 
the educational map. Or a state department of education, tired 
of seeing its routine duties and sometimes genuine accomplishments 
neglected by the public, decides to inaugurate an experimental 
program in a state teachers college—with the assistance, of course, 
of the college faculty. Or, occasionally, a literate group within the 
college, imbued with the spirit of reform and self-conscious of dry- 
rot, throw the gauntlet down to their colleagues and see it picked 
up by the administration. What happens thereafter is in any par- 
ticular college very much the same thing. Through long days of 
learning and nights devoid of bridge the cricks in the curriculum 
are diagnosed, words fly, reports are made, and cure-alls are pre- 
scribed, rejected, readvocated, and then everyone is, through 
sheer weariness, ready to try anything finally adopted. 

The machinery of reform is obvious, but as complicated as a 
system of holding companies. An administration-faculty steering 
committee is appointed, sometimes self-appointed, to formulate a 
program of study and to assign the rest of the faculty to subcom- 
mittees. It is most often composed of people known to have the 
“right” attitude toward the problems of higher education, and is 
occasionally augmented by the prescience of an “expert” drawn 
from the faculty of an institution which has already demonstrated 
its avidity for experiment and “vision”. 

Since educational theorists have long since proved to their own 
satisfaction that subject-matter and departmental organization are 
the fleurs du mal of the educational flora, the program of study is 
set up in terms of “problems” and “incisive aims”, and depart- 
mental lines are obliterated in the formation of committees and in 
assignments of projects for study. The professor of English finds 
himself assigned to a group composed of an instructor in mathe- 
matics, a professor of psychology, the basketball coach, and the 
dean of women. They are given a problem—God preserve them !— 
which reads something like this: “What are the implications for 
education in terms of the socio-economic conditions and problems 
of our nation, region, and state?” Or perhaps it may be “What are 
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the experimental practices and progressive trends going forward 
in teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, and universities of Ameri- 
ca?” Or perhaps it may be simply “What are the experiences, 
backgrounds, and needs of Sectarian freshmen?” And for months, 
or perhaps for years, if the gospel of reform has thoroughly satu- 
rated the institution, the professor studies, writes theses, and makes 
reports; first in committee, then in faculty meeting, which meets 
now twice or thrice weekly when in the old days one meeting was 
more than enough. And be it said that this work is done in Pro- 
fessor’s off-hours. His teaching schedule, antiquated though it 
may be according to progressive theories, is seldom lightened. 

Let us suppose that Professor’s committee is assigned the prob- 
lem of student experiences, backgrounds and needs. The psy- 
chologist suggests that a questionaire be prepared and administered 
to every student. It is done, and other questionaires follow. Sam- 
ple questions may be such as these: “Do you read at least one 
newspaper a day? Does your school work require too much of 
your time? Do you go to Sunday school and church? How many 
children do your parents have? What is your father’s income? 
How many museums and art galleries have you visited? How 
many books are in your home?” From the answers to such ques- 
tions Professor learns, what he may have guessed with about equal 
accuracy, that some students do go to church, most have never 
seen a museum or an art gallery, and all do not know how many 
books are at home (Do you want us to count the dictionary and 
the Bible?). Then another series of questionaires is prepared and 
sent to employers of graduates of the institution, this time to leara 
the shortcomings of the bachelors turned out during the last ten 
years. Again Professor learns a few things that he dimly remem- 
bers having heard sometime before: that the graduate lacks per- 
sonality, or has too little common sense, or expects to advance too 
rapidly and to work too little. When these data are compiled, an 
eloquent report on the failure of education to meet the needs of 
the student is prepared and delivered to the faculty. Perhaps 
Professor is a Calvinist at heart and suggests that original sin may 
have had something to do with the failure of a few Sectarian grad- 
uates, but by this time the Committee on Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation has reported, and he is over-ruled. 

Trends have been found in plenty. By volume, if not by qual- 
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ity, one must conclude that educational theorists and experimenters 
“have something”. They certainly have a delightful lingo, which 
would be a happy hunting ground for Mr. Stuart Chase or any- 
one else interested in semantics. Professor learns, however, that 
certain key words, judiciously sprinkled and variously combined, 
will enable him to talk about the new dispensations without seem- 
ing illiterate. “Integrated” is the Abou Ben Adhem leading all 
the rest. There are “integrated efforts”, “integrated experiences”, 
“integrated programs”, “integrated personalities”, “integrated so- 
Cieties”, and perhaps there will be eventually an “integrated 
heaven”. Pressing hard upon integration are other terms: “prog- 
ressive”, “genuine interest” (as opposed to what college students 
have had in the past, if they have had it), “inclusive aims”, “ori- 
entation”, and lest we forget it “new curriculum”. Webster’s de- 
finition of curriculum is obsolete in progressive educational society. 
It is no longer something that may be printed in the college catalog; 
it is the wide beautiful world, including brushing one’s teeth and 
listening to Mozart. 

In this rarefied atmosphere Professor breathes a tonic idea or 
two and, if he is not too faint from the experience, he may be able 
to phrase it in words he thinks he understands. First, he per- 
ceives that higher education must be synthesized, which the human- 
ists had told him many years ago and had recommended—what 
did they recommend? Secondly, he learns that it must be made 
extensively social and economic in order that it may be truly cul- 
tural in the modern sense: the problem is neither Shakespeare nor 
calculus, but “living in an economic society”. Thirdly, he learns 
that it must be personalized or individualized; he has a hard time 
finding one word to describe the process, but the idea is that one 
instructor meet one student at a time and help him on his way in 
life and learning by means of his genuine personal interest and 
through an all-inclusive aim, toward scholarship which may be 
attained only by dedicating one’s life to the solving of a real prob- 
lem. An acceptable problem, one authority suggests, might be 
“unemployment in the modern world”. Another suggests the 
problem “how to attain the greatest good for the greatest number 
under a democratic system of government.” Beside such prob- 
lems as these, Professor admits, the problems afforded by irregu- © 
lar verbs or by quadratic equations are hardly worth the student’s 
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time. Finally he learns that the general idea underlying all is that 
higher education must satisfy everybody and do it by substituting 
the student’s “genuine interest” in place of arbitrary courses, classi- 
fications, or curricula as the means of education. Here lies the 
Utopia of the future: every student interested every minute and 
yet every difficult and tiresome technique and every phase of life 
and knowledge mastered. 

How this ideal is to be attained specifically, Professor has more 
difficulty in learning, not, however, because recommendations are 
lacking. A plethora of “plans” and “experimental curricula” have 
been developed and tried out during the last decade. But no plan 
or experiment has, it seems, entirely suited even its intellectual 
progenitors, and to the critics who have devastated the old order 
the new is just fresh meat. Consider, for example, the criticism 
which Mr. Goodwin Watson of Columbia University levelled at 
the famed “Chicago Plan”: “It would be possible for an individual 
to graduate from this splendid new program at the University of 
Chicago with honors, and still be broken down in health, personally 
disagreeable, vocationally misfit, unfitted for home life, morally a 
menace to society, politically a grafter, and emotionally so un- 
happy as to be on the verge of suicide.” Plainly, nothing short of 
perfection can be tolerated. 

Most experiments have failed, Professor learns, because they 
have attempted to compromise with the old order. Subject mat- 
ter which had been taught according to departments—history, Eng- 
lish, biology, etc——was merely combined into larger divisions 
called “the humanities”, “the social sciences”, etc. Examinations 
were merely made more comprehensive and put off until the end 
of a yearortwo years. Recitation periods and lectures were merely 
restricted in favor of longer periods of reading, or were turned into 
discussion groups managed and conducted by the students them- 
selves, each student taking his turn as chairman or critic. Require- 
ments were not abolished, routine assignments had a fatal way of 
creeping into the free and easy survey, and the teacher’s specializa- 
tion still had a tendency to color his teaching. The conclusions 
that Professor must draw from the failure of so many fine attempts 
are obvious. The college of Utopia must go the whole hog. Recita- 
tions must be abolished and lectures curtailed, because they are 
incompatible with a consistent genuine interest on the part of the 
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student. Instead of these outworn techniques, there must be con- 
ferences and continual personal association between the student 
and his teacher, which will provide the gentle encouragement and 
sympathetic criticism that will enable the student to solve his own 
problems and enlarge his already inclusive aim. Examinations, 
the vermin of an antiquated educational hovel, should be exter- 
minated, or at least preserved only as specimens for study in the 
modern educationa! laboratory. And furthermore, there is a feel- 
ing that an ethic must be established which will not permit a col- 
lege teacher to pervert his fine association with his student by 
subtly using the conference or discussion as a means of determin- 
ing whether his protege is learning much or little. Departmental 
lines must be obliterated, and even the compromise “division” 
abandoned, and along with them, of course, subject-matter. “Ex- 
perience”, “life”, “civilization” will take the place of subject-mat- 
ter, and every professor will be . Professor of Education? 

Professor’s first reaction to all this is a quiet explosion behind 
the closed doors of his office. It is all bosh. People should tend 
to their own business and let him tend to his. He knows mathe- 
matics or English literature or whatever it is he has spent a good 
part of his life in learning; and he knows that he can teach it if he 
is given even a moderately intelligent group of students. Of course, 
some students just do not take to his subject, or anybody else’s 
for that matter; but there are plenty of “activities” for that type 
and Professor is not prejudiced about college activities. After all, 
he wonders if he has really done such a bad job: there is for ex- 
ample John Jones, his prize student of last year who is now a 
Rhodes Scholar, or Bill Smith who went to sleep in his classes 
fifteen years ago and now directs the destinies of the Western Divi- 
sion of Amalgamated, and there is—but what is the use of trying 
to prove such an obvious proposition? Of course Professor has not 
been a complete failure. 

Later, when his self-esteem is approximately restored, his mind 
begins to play philosophically with some of the “new” ideas. He 
reflects on his own college career and wonders. Is it not true that 
most of what he now remembers having learned in college was not 
even remotely a part of the curriculum? Take that heretical de- 
votion to Veblen and Henry George which he and two cronies had 
affected; not a course in the curriculum had recognized either of 
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those worthies, and yet had he any reason to regret the time he - 
had “wasted” reading and arguing them, to the exclusion of legiti- 
mate subject-matter? Then there were the meandering sessions 
far into the night when morality and immorality, religion and ag- 
nosticism, idealism and materialism, sex, poetry, and liquor— 
everything, was assessed with Olympian confidence for what it was 
worth. Professor remembers these, and candidly admits that he 
has still most of the ideas arrived at through them. But what of 
the courses he was “taking” at the time? Well, he frankly does 
not remember much about them. He does not even remember much 
about the courses of D , his favorite professor. D was a 
swell guy, you could stop at his office any time for a friendly chat; 
he read everything, knew more than all the stuffed shirts in his 
department put together, and did not mind talking to you as a man. 
He cussed the old fogies and asked you if you had read Mark 
Twain’s “The Mysterious Stranger”. He was the one who put 
you wise to Bernard Shaw. ... 

Professor sighs; those were great hours, out of class. Maybe, 
after all, there was something wrong with the curriculum then. 
But now it is different—well, at least not quite as bad! There 
are a few things he would like to see changed himself. God knows 
he despises examinations. He gets fed up periodically with a 
routine of classes that must march through a methodically charted 
‘course. Can he blame that boy who did not do any outside read- 
ing because he had the misfortune to try The Princess on his first 
assignment: Can he blame himseif if he does not teach very much 
to half the individuals in a class of thirty, when each is preoccu- 
pied with his own problem and his own pressing interest of the 
day? 

Personally, Professor will be glad to abolish courses, depart- 
ments, examinations—everything except teachers and students, li- 
braries and laboratories—and start all over. As a matter of fact 
he has been starting over, changing his approach, trying new ideas 
as far back as he can remember, but he has remained through all 
the changes a teacher of literature. Honestly though he admits 
that “teaching is the intimate engaging of personality with per- 
sonality”, honestly though he admits that LIFE is the only sub- 
ject final enough and LIVING the only aim inclusive enough 
worthily to engage the human mind throughout a long pull, hon- 
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estly though he agrees to the abolition of departments and the sub- 
ject-matter curriculum—he still finds it necessary to teach some- 
thing. This something cannot be everything, as much as he may 
wish it to be, for everything too often becomes nothing. His sub- 
ject may necessarily limit his perspective, and perhaps limit the 
perspective of his students, but it is a rudder in a storm. If there 
are any eternal verities, is it likely that he or his students can dis- 
cover them while swimming for dear life in uncertainty, scanning 
the billowing deep with eyes just above the wave tops, better than 
they can discover them from the deck of a craft that is at least sea- 
worthy? But there he goes getting figurative. 

There are those, perhaps, who can abandon specific, organized 
subject-matter. They can talk about and “teach” glibly every- 
thing. No phase of learning or life may not be encompassed by 
their theories, and they may be exceedingly agile in mental broad- 
jumping within the bounds of those theories. Ten years ago they 
were jumping on the pogo sticks of “job-analysis”, “orientation”, 
and “survey”, and they continue on “integration”, “inclusive aims”, 
“areas for investigation”, and “guidance programs”. But, Pro- 
fessor wonders, are they getting anywhere faster than he is, limp- 
ing along on his antiquated walking stick of literature or history 
or chemistry or biology? He is not yet convinced, though he sym- 
pathizes with their motives. 

Professor winds up his first year of rejuvenation, it must be ad- 
mitted, not quite the same man he had been. On the whole he has 
had a good time, and he feels better. English literature is not 
such a bad “subject” to study after all, and he intends to keep on 
studying it. Occasionally he will need, as he has always neeeded, 
to digress. He will relish a new idea, or an old one in a modern 
dress. But he will never lose his conviction that he is, though 
first of all a human being, best qualified to teach literature, and 
that though literature is only one product of life he can teach his 
students more about life through literature, just as his colleague 
down the hall can best teach them through biology. That is still 
their best means of “engaging personality with personality” and 
mind with mind. And if any better synthesis can be achieved in 
higher education Professor insists that the study of literature as 
literature has something to contribute to that synthesis which can- 
not be arrived at otherwise. 











by James McBride Dabbs 


LONG WAYS FROM HOME 


Y father was a centurion. He said to one “Come”, and 

he came; to another “Go”, and he went. In the world 

of my boyhood, words were “flat and final, like the showdown in 

poker”. Words) set actions going and ended them. Words were 
deeds. 

My mother’s brother was my father’s opposite. His slow 
whimsical smile sometimes disarmed even the Centurion. Nothing 
about him was under strict authority. Even old Daisy, his 
buggy-horse, went half-clothed in harness, partly for comfort to 
the horse but partly for convenience to himself. Nevertheless, 
in his dislike of the abstract, his love of the concrete, my uncle 
was like my father. He was kind and thoughtful, and careful of 
the things people said about him; he didn’t fall in love with gen- 
eral notions and vague ideals. His deeds may have been con- 
servative, my father’s progressive; but both believed in deeds; 
and in words only as rooted or fruiting in deeds. 

And I now for seventeen years have been teaching English— 
talking about talking! With such a father and uncle! How 
slowly we learn. Yet even the Prodigal Son came home at last. 
I too have filled my belly with the husks of abstractions—no 
longer eaten by. swine, however; the standard modern ration. 
Of course, I didn’t know I was a prodigal. (But neither, for that 
matter, did the Jewish boy.) Even my hardheaded father 
thought I showed good judgment. During the 1920’s, when the 
rest of the country was amassing its fortunes to make of 1929 a 
first-class catastrophe and the South was inoculating itself annu- 
ally by small losses against the coming Big Loss, Father remarked 
that I was the only good business man in the family: I at least 
had sense enough to leave the farm and get a job. This was in 
the English department of the state university, where I stayed 
for three years, and then took a year off for graduate study. For 
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the last twelve years I have been head of the English department 
in a small but generally, excellent college for women in my state. 

When Father used to ask me, “What do you teach them over 
there, Son?” I’d reply, “Well—I try to teach them what I learned 
onthe farm.” “What d’you mean?” “I try to teach them how to 
talk to things. Remember that time Mr. Workman came to 
call while you were plowing the garden? The mule was messed 
up in the trace-chains and you were doing a good job of cussing 
him out—until you looked around and saw the preacher! Well, 
I try to teach them how to talk.” “Oh, psha!” Father exclaimed, 
knowing I wasn’t telling exactly the truth but not knowing just 
what the truth was I was driving at. 

I didn’t know myself. Not exactly. It was something about 
using words as you use an axe, or a plow. Something about 
definiteness. About concrete objects. Deeds. Something about 
a life where there were deeds for words to match. Better, where 
the deeds were self-explanatory, hardly needing words. 

I got pretty far from that life at one time. Farthest, I think, 
in 1929-’30, my last year of graduate work at Columbia Univ- 
ersity. I remained polite, but my tongue was always curling into 
my cheek. What we were doing seemed a long ways from home; 
from anybody’s home. I remember a meeting of the Graduate 
English Club. Three students made reports. One, for instance, 
had spent several years in discovering, behind the trunk in some- 
body’s English attic, a lost philosophical manuscript of Coleridge’s. 
Professor Wright, who was presiding, asked the student, “Mr. 
X.” [I’ve forgotten his name; these men ought to have numbers] 
“Mr. X., what do you think of the value of this manuscript as 
compared with the known philosophical works of Coleridge?” 
I felt a cry within me—I almost stood up. “Mr. Chairman,” I 
was about to say, “indeed, Sir, the question is not fair. Hasn’t 
Mr. X. done the work? Give him the reward. To ask for value 
is to ask for too much.” But I kept silent. Later, Professor 
Wright spoke of how interesting it was that these three men who 
had reported tonight should have come from the far-off places of 
their youth—the woods of Maine perhaps, the corn-fields of IIli- 
nois, the apple-clad valley of Virginia—should have come up to 
study at Columbia, and then have gone abroad to read at Edin- 
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burgh, at Cambridge, in the Bodleian. “Doubtless as boys they 
never imagined they would do this,” he said. He smiled. I could 
have wept. “But this,” I felt, “this is the tragedy of life; these 
young men, so ignorant, so innocent, their lives already eaten 
away by the moth.” But I kept silent again. 

Later that evening things took a turn for the better, and the 
melancholy meeting became for me memorable. It was while 
refreshments were being served and several of us were chatting 
with Professor Wright. Somehow the conversation came around 
to country life and cows. “Why, do you know how to milk?” 
Professor Wright asked me in some surprise. “I surely do,” I 
said. He put down his cup and sandwich. “Which way do you 
milk?” he asked. “Like this?” He closed his fist with the thumb 
outside; “or like this?” he closed it with the thumb inside. “Like 
this,” I said, and closed mine with the thumb outside. “No,” 
he said, “like this,” and he closed his with the thumb inside. 
“Well,” I admitted, “there’s something to be said for both meth- 
ods.” On this friendly note we parted. For one moment we 
had got around to where I lived. 


IT 


That was seven years ago. That year my sun reached its 
nadir, my salary, on my return to work, its zenith. Under the 
depression the salary sank rapidly; except for one tragic eclipse 
the sun rose. Five years ago I became aware of the hollowness — 
of various activities—in the true American sense—and announced 
my withdrawal from them in an essay entitled “I’m Going 
Home”. I found in my remembered childhood the spiritual 
climate I sought; I had no idea, however, of returning to my 
childhood home to live. I was no farmer; I was a teacher. 

And yet I’ve never been a teacher—not really. For I’ve never 
been certain of what I am doing teaching. I have always known 
that I was not merely transmitting facts; that facts alone do not 
constitute a liberal education—and, except for one year in high 
school, I have always taught in a liberal arts college. I may 
have thought I was transmitting the electric shock of a discontent 
I hoped divine; too rarely, however, did I get my wires grounded 
and my circuit closed. Life seemed pretty effectively insulated. 
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Safe. It was partly, though not entirely, my budding discontent 
with what seemed my ineffectiveness that led me to ask, two 
years ago, for half-time teaching. Since then, though I have 
continued to live on the campus, I have spent half my time 
writing. 

And now I’ve arranged to move this fall to the community 
where I was born, to the farm my uncle came home from college 
to run in the ’80’s, to the Winter House my grandfather built 
in the ’50’s. Rip Raps he named it, for some stream, I think, in 
Virginia. I shall farm a little, write a little, and drive fifty miles 
once a week to teach a little. Why, I ask myself, am I doing it? 

Not for economic reasons, certainly. I’m asking that my sal- 
ary be cut again, as I asked that it be cut two years ago. Eco- 
nomically it is a gamble, with slightly more to lose than to win, 
and with no chance to win much. But, though I shall probably 
make less, I hope I shall live more. 

I’m going back because, as I said, I’ve never been certain of 
what I am doing teaching. Maybe that’s partly my fault; it’s 
partly the fault of the system. In the liberal arts college of 
today, how can the teacher be certain, how can he know, what 
he is doing? How can he know that he is doing anything? 

He’s on the air; that’s all he knows. Who’s listening, and 
whether to him or just waiting for the advertising, he doesn’t 
know. It is true he sees the faces of his audience; but faces can 
be most pleasantly blank. He doesn’t even have the advantage 
of fan mail. He is a voice, crying in the wilderness. He may 
have an idea of what he is doing; he may have an ideal; he can 
hardly ever know experientially, concretely. He lives by routine 
—which is to say, he doesn’t live; or he lives by faith. 

Perhaps I’m a man of little faith. Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, the Bible says, and after many days it will return unto 
thee. Well, as I said, it’s seventeen years now; and, however 
well supplied one may be with bread, after a while one gets tired 
casting. True, a few pieces have come back; but, after all, who 
knows whether they are mine? It would be a conceited teacher 
who took to himself the credit for a particular change in a par- 
ticular life. But most of the bread, I’m afraid, has been water- 
logged long since. I can’t feel that it has fed, as actual bread 
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might have, even the fishes. The abstract bread that we teach- 
ers dispense, the sound waves that we set stirring in the air, may 
be vibrating still, for all we know, spiritual waves now in some 
fourth dimension; but we don’t know. We cannot know. 

Give and ye shall receive, the Bible says. But a gift implies 
a recipient; is not indeed a gift unless received; and how can a 
liberal arts teacher, on the air, in the wilderness, know that any- 
one receives anything? For he is giving, not a proficiency, but 
life, and who can measure life, except perhaps years later in re- 
sults? It may be true that the mere giving of life, even to the 
empty air, increases life within the giver—no, it is not true. Only 
as we believe in a recipient can we give; only as we ‘are:speaking 
to a person can we speak; only as we have faith in communica- 
tion can we communicate. No man wants to cast his bread upon 
the waters; he wants to share with hungry men, himself as hungry 
as they. 

I have seen too many—not mighty waters, but just plain waves 
—in the last seventeen years; too few hungry men. I have seen 
wave after wave of faces. Many handsome, many lovely faces. 
They have swept up to my classroom in September, and remained 
suspended there, bright foam on the air, for a few months, a few 
years, and then with a slight murmur slipt out to sea again. Too 
many faces, too few people. How can we know so many? And 
surrounded by many people we do not know, we begin to doubt 
if we know anyone, ourselves included; and this is a doubt that 
will destroy us. The few that I have known—it is too melancholy 
a way of knowing. Hail—and farewell. It is not so bad to be 
a student; he goes out from college and companions but once. 
Every June, however, the instructor watches his friends depart 
on the way that most of them will not return. 

But, worse than that, too few have become his friends. Most 
of them didn’t come to college to learn how to live. Why should 
they want to know how to live? Who would have suggested it? 
Not the society that bred them. No, they have come for all sorts 
of vague reasons: right thing to do, social standing, habit. They 
haven’t come (this is a liberal arts college) even with the desper- 
ate desire to learn how to make a living.. If they would 
bring only this, our classrooms would be filled with the breath 
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of the active world at least, however feverish that breath might 
be. But, no. We are detached both from life and from making 
a living. I attended recently a county political meeting, called 
for the purpose of considering changes in the local government, 
and while there I made a few remarks. They didn’t amount 
to much, I know, but I came away feeling that I was at least 
reaching toward that place where life is today: the political, the 
economic, the social sector. We in the South have never been 
theorists. We have been practical men, expressing in concrete 
social and political forms some image of what we believed. Some- 
thing, I think, of the past awoke in me that day. Here was an 
attempt to change life, to make the world livable, not merely to 
talk about it. 

I am tired of being a prophet talking in the wilderness. The 
air is too dry, too thin. I want something like earth, to resist 
me; and steadfast, continuing lives, with which to codperate. 
There are too many words here, and I have less and less faith 
in them. Faith depends on knowledge, and I am increasingly 
ignorant of the worth—and meaning—of the words I use. For 
myself, I cannot be sure that I earn my monthly pay check. I 
may vastly over-earn it; there is no way to tell. The result 
is that I continue doing what I am supposed to do—speaking the 
words at the appointed times—-and once a month accept my 
check. It may not be a pay check at all; it may be a gratuity; 
a tip; an honorarium, if you wish. A preacher past middle age 
said to me the other day, “Sometimes when I grow discouraged 
I wish I had a barn I could go to and look at just one load of 
corn I had made myself. I look back at my life, and I can’t see 
anything I have done.” 

Well, he should have more faith, I suppose; as I should. But 
I want some works. I want something solid, resistant, concrete. 
What these eyes have seen, these fingers touched, these hands 
moulded—that I know. No more? More! Flower in the cran- 
nied wall... Unfortunately we moderns have plucked it out 
of the cranny and considered it too long beneath the microscope. 
A typical modern, I too have reduced life to abstractions; but I 
have learned at last that we are too far from home. Fortunately, 
I can go back; and I’m going. 
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III 


It isn’t intellectual freedom I’m seeking. If I lack intellectual 
freedom here, I,don’t know it. Except for the first few years 
of feeling my way, I have spoken the moment’s thought and 
trusted to Emerson’s ‘larger consistency’. Did I contradict my- 
self? Well, then... No, so far as I know, I’ve been intellectu- 
ally free. I’m not going back to Rip Raps for that. I’m going 
back for spiritual freedom, so seldom known today; for the con- 
crete life as opposed to the abstract existence. I’m going back 
to make attachments; to find a soil, physical and social, into 
which I can sink roots and which will sustain life. I shall be 
more bound there; therefore more free. Seventeen years ago, 
like any prodigal modern, I took off on a flight into the abstract: 
By 1930 I had reached a rare and tasteless atmosphere, and, 
pinnacled dim in an inane not intense, I was beginning to gasp 
for breath. Since then, by degrees, I have descended toward 
the good earth. By autumn I shall have reached again the 
home base, where I shall remain (shail remain), however far I 
may project from there my spirit. “Yassuh,” said old Sarah to 
me recently, “I’se come back home and I ain’t never gwine leave 
till they takes me down the hill.” Let her words stand for mine. 

Living will not be easier there but life will be more satisfactory. 
There is more potential life there. I am slowly recovering from 
the modern aberration that we, individually, make life; cut it 
out of the whole cloth; even make the cloth. Herein lies the 
poverty of modern life; we make it, we do not let it grow. Nat- 
urally, as a youth, I went out into the world to make my life. 
Twelve years ago, when I accepted my present position, I still 
held the same view. I know now that situations do things to 
people. I have tried to estimate, therefore, what my return to 
Rip Raps will do to me. I shall change things there; undoubt- 
edly. But the creator is made by his creation. Defendjng the 
revision of his poems, Yeats says to his friends, “It is myself that 
I remake.” I am seeking therefore a situation that will shape 
me, shaping it, as I wish to be shaped. 

Why may I expect to find such a situation at Rip Raps? First, 
it is a farm, and I am convinced, though I cannot develop the 
argument now, that there is the ideal life. But, more particular- 
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ly, because it is Rip Raps. Along its avenue I took, fearfully, 
my first walk alone. I know its roads, its fields, its woods; I 
know its live-oaks, its black-walnut lane, and its broken milldam. 
Many of the negroes that I knew as a boy are still living in the 
community. There is Allen, with whom I played; and Junius, 
wise elder in “far-famed Goodwill”, who several years ago was 
determined if times got much worse to “tak pulpit”. There is 
Aunt Caroline, who, when she dies, hopes to see “mah Jesus fust, 
and then Marse Guy”; and Aunt Charlotte, who as a token of 
fealty brought my wife the eggs. There is Willie, who hasn’t 
much claim to remain except that he has always been there, which 
is claim enough; and Molly, trained in the North; and Nat, 
born to be the perfect butler but never trained. And there are 
others. In this particular world I learned the outlines of life 
and got the feeling of things. That was, roughly, the first act 
of the drama. The second act found me out in the world, the 
actualities of life drawing their brute cordon about me, the spirit 
coming to painful birth through personal loss. The curtain is 
now rising upon the third act, and if I have any power of pre- 
diction this will be concerned with the attachment of the spirit, 
now conscious, to the concrete situation out of which it was born 
and within which, for a long time, it lay cradled. Spirit, born 
from matter, born even of the destruction of matter, finds its 
richest life in matter. I shall learn, I think, by experience the 
truth that Yeats records: “that a man should find his Holy Land 
where he first crept upon the floor, and that familiar woods and 
rivers should fade into symbol with so gradual a change that he 
may never discover, no, not even in ecstasy itself, that he is be- 
yond space, and that time alone keeps him from Primum Mobile, 
Supernal Eden, Yellow Rose over all.” 

There are, for all of us, places in which it is not too difficult 
to believe in God. I think I know of such a place. It is not very 
modern. The typical modern situation is one in which God is 
incredible; in which, though we think we rule matter, matter rules 
us. Since matter rules, it is time that rules; and God, who is 


_ timeless, is very far off. We think we are saved by change, and 


daily are lost in it. I know a land where, though things change, 
they do not change with mechanical swiftness. There is still 
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something of growth in their change, something of the rhythm of 
the breath, the pulse of the blood. 

I remember my three great-aunts, who lived until recently in 
the Summer House. Two of them are dead now, and the Summer 
House is ashes. But when the house was there, you sat on the 
front piazza, behind the blue wisteria in spring, and looked down 
the long avenue between the pines to the west. I was sitting 
there with Aunt Alice one September afternoon some years ago. 
The sun was setting a little south of the avenue; the shadows of 
the pines came up the road to the steps. “Had you noticed, 
James,” she asked, “that the sun isn’t setting just where it used 
to? Always on the first day of September it used to set xight 
down the avenue. But in recent years it’s been setting just a 
little bit to the south.” “Aunt Alice,” I begged. “Aunt Alice! 
Please! During the past years, when the world was going to 
pieces, when everything was changing, I have kept the Summer 
House in my mind as the one place where nothing changes. I 
knew that I could come back at any time and find you all sitting 
on the piazza, talking and sewing. But now you're shifting even 
the sun in the sky!” She smiled. Life was so quiet here, she 
could afford to disarrange even the sun. She probably felt, as 
she should have, that the sun moved around the Summer House. 

The Summer House is gone but the Winter House remains. - 
Nearly twenty years ago, when I could have gone there but didn’t, 
old Mr. Rhodes, on hearing that I was leaving the community, 
exclaimed, “What! James not going to live at the old place!” 
He understood what I’ve been this long in learning: life is not a 
catastrophe, life is a continuity. It projects itself into the future 
as it is rooted deep in the past. There was life before my boy- 
hood; my life before my birth. Something out of that earlier 
world wants to get said and done through me. A man’s basic 
obligation is to himself: himself is also his contemporaries; him- 
self is also his predecessors. He lives in them, they in him. No 
man can treat lightly the heritage of the past and go unscathed, 
for he is treating himself lightly. My grandfather built a house; 
honest timber—heart pine; as solid now as it was eighty years 
ago. My uncle cherished what was left him and wreathed the 
place in human associations. My grandfather’s way of life is 
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gone forever; my uncle’s may be also. But their honesty is not 
gone; their humanity; their gentleness. There are people still 
living who remember it; there are scenes to give evidence of it. 
There is a house where people lived at peace with one another, 
and with their neighbors. 


IV 


When I have gone to live there, I shall remember many things 
I do not recall now; many things perhaps I have never heard. 
In the shadow of the live-oak...by the corner of the house... 
within the stillness of a room... But even now I can trace roots 
going deep into the past. My uncle had two dogs, Donno and 
Ursus. Being Scotch, he might have spelt the name “Donnough”, 
but it had the simpler etymology. “What’s your dog named?” 
“I don’ know.” So it was “Donno”.: And Ursus the bear. 
Hairy, gentle Ursus. I have a faint impression that Donno lies 
buried beneath the live-oak by the house. They were friends 
of my boyhood. I remember also the garden, gone now. I don’t 
know why it went, nor just when. It stood far back from the 
house, and was surrounded by a latticed fence and entered 
through a latticed gate. Just inside the gate, beneath an arbor 
to the left, there was a bed of violets; you knelt upon a brick 
walk to pick them. Their cool sweetness was the sweetness of 
the house, and the formality of the boxwood was its formality. 
Where the gardén was there is a field now; the garden may never 
be there again. But I have not forgotten its sweet formality, its 
hint of a rich life I scarcely remember—once only I saw the 
house ablaze with light and my mother among the dancers. “Who 
dreamed that beauty passes like a dream?” My little girl, now 
six, will walk the avenue I walked. Though the arched brick 
bridge is gone, the road will be unchanged, and above the long 
gap in the pines the sun will move as of old, turning the shadows 
with it. At night the stars will take their appointed places above 
the live-oak and the house, and about the hearth will shine I hope 
the light of gentleness and courtesy. The pattern, though strained, 
is not broken. The roots are still in the soil and will flower again. 


And yet...and yet...Qut of the deepest past that I can re- 
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member my mother’s voice floats up on a melancholy tune and 
I hear again the autumnal words: 

Catch Old John, and hitch him to the buggy. 

Long ways from home, 

Long ways from home, my Darling, 

Long ways... 
She was at home when she sang it—and yet she was not at home. 
I too am touched with a cosmic nostalgia; and however friendly 

the great live-oak outside my window may become, the yellow 

light of many a sunset will haunt its branches, and I shall know 
the sadness of those who make of their greatest happiness a little 
thing. 


by John T. Westbrook 


SUPPLIANT HOLLOW 


There will be days like this when dogwoods bloom, 
And roses wane along a crumbling wall; 

There will be pine arcades where jasmines fall, 
And stifling winds are languid with perfumes; 


October dawns will burn the old flambeau 
Up new faint skies; the stir in daffodils 
That shudders down late February hills 
Will come again in days we shall not know 


Long ages hence. Shall we, then, dream to win 
Today from the necropolis of years 

Here in the soft pall as the twilight nears? 

Or fan a tindral hope to prison in 


The suppliant hollow of a futile hand 
A fictive thread of evanescing sand? 
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TRANSITIONAL 


I 


—“More pity, sir, more pity.” 


—“I cannot; 
For I have a hard bitter faith in men 
And their machines. Your pity’s a black spot, 
Scribbled in moonlight with a trembling pen.” 


—‘Tt is not true, sir: Love and life are one, 
And they are one with death. Today I fast; 
Tomorrow will you feast and toast the sun?— 
In vain; we both shall sink into the past.” 


—“My friend, you've blessed what I’ve both blessed and cursed. 
Machines, you hold, will better, never alter, 

Implicit fate. They will, I say, at worst, | 
Officer brotherhood when men shall falter. | 
Today you fast; tomorrow our sons feast; 
I am the west; you, the recumbent east.” 


II 


— “Our sons—your irony is of the west— 
Will be, like us, buffed on a hollow wheel. | 
They'll dash up escalators, with fresh zest 

Of new faiths on each level.” 


— “With peal on peal 
Of liberated laughter, rather say; 
With joy of life which, unshared, does seem cruel 
And hollow-cored and dissonant. Some day 
Joy will be shared in generous renewal.” 
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—“Always some day, the always sun-lit dream 

Of love! Where is the dream that flared last night? 
Can you so soon forget the latent scream 

Of the millioned killer? Like a baffled mite 

Will evil—would you venture to presage— 

Be crushed when history but turns the page?” 


III 


—“Certainly not; yet history may be 

A palimpsest. Love, life and death are one, 

You said; so good and evil, if set free ? 
From tainted symbol, will glint in the sun 

As though alloyed with it.” 


—“Torn palimpsests 
Brightened by reagents! New alloys 
From ancient elements! The good divests 
Itself of evil held in equipoise!” 


—“You pity—rightly—victims of all change. 
The sun has outlived Joshua. Who knows 
Evil will not evolve good, down the range 

Of centuries—peacefully, if men chose? , 

The sun has not yet floundered in quicksand 
Of stars; but blood lies on its spectrum band.” 


IV 


—“Some men would break the back of the old bridge, 
And toss it to the torrent. Some fear dripping 
Blueprints. Still others, nearing the rock ridge, 
Would make hot motors leap to it, outstripping 
Floorless disaster.” 


—“Is there mimicry 
In pity, as in your words? Do I play 
The fool who tingles with sardonic glee 
At quirk of plunging when the past gives way?” 
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—“Would you deny that there are preordained 
Contingencies, that suffering is the price 
Of seeming change?” 


“Softly. I’ve been pained 
Until I blanched; and I would sacrifice 
My own frail self, but Pil not be maligned, 
Nor make of pity the conscience of mankind.” 


VI 


—“Measure your words, I beg, as I would measure 
My thoughts. You would, perchance, anthologize 
The past and lock it in a golden treasure. 

With pity as my guide, I choose likewise, 

Calling my book an album or a miss; 1.” 


—“T keep the substance; forms I cut away. 
The daffodil 1 treasure, not the thistle, 
Which I would scotch til it accept decay.” 


Some new distraction. Even ancient forms 
Yield tithes of substance to a heart that saves 
The mind, time-chafed, from improvising norms: 
Is a whole nothing better than this half 

Of something you would liberate with a laugh?” 


—“Nothing accepts decay till nature craves 


: 
—“Were you as wise as brave Cervantes was, 
You would transcend your dialectic pity. | 
You would not rue decay of iron laws, 
But armor your Don Quixote with a city | 
Of steel and stone. The decth in you you would 
Make life. Your laughter would illuminate 


The shadow of yourself you have withstood, | 
Till it became the regal train of fate.” 
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—“Children laugh with Cervantes; grown men weep, 
Or else brood on the brotherhood of death. 
Renunciation and sane sadness steep 

Their memory of Don Quixote’s dying breath. 
Gentled to poignant speechlessness, they can 

But sorrow for the dignity of man.” 


VII 


—“ ‘The dignity of man.’ Prerogative 
Of Philip’s Spain, battened on more pride 
Than bread!” 


—‘“My friend, why will you not forgive 
The past? Life was the frenzied dream, men cried, 
Of drowning souls that clutched up at the light 
Of death’s reality. . .” 


—“Of fatalists 
Who, not from dignity, but baroque fright, 
Clutched up at free will, which at most consists... 


oP 


—“Please, sir, I had not finished. Dignity 
Is teleological. The frenzied dream 

Was a cathedral under a stoic sea. 

Thus Calderén; Cervantes knew a stream 

In Tuscany that flowed round papa! ban: 
Godhead was immanent in every man.” 


VIII 


—“‘Logique oblige.’ What need have I to hate 
Votive beliefs hung on a lightning rod?— 

For immanence unpetaled Dante’s great 

White rose, and infinite galactic God, 

What is he but the orbit of abstraction?” 


—“And like Him man himself. Must he demean 


Flush personality to a pale fraction, 
Averaged at the will of the machine?” 
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—“Nonsense! Some day I'll find you pitying 
Machines. The stars awe me much less than you, 
But thrill me—like machines—till I could sing 

In silent kinship with them. At times, too, 


"If you bent earthward you could hear with me 


The grounded echo of eternity.” 


st 


IX 
—“You spoke of a ‘hard bitter faith in man’; 
Yet with what dignity your last words glow! 
I, too, bend earthward, as but pity can, 
Less as boughs bend than like grass under snow. 
Men’s bodies lengthen, and the tempo of pain 
Is throttled to a murmur. What notation 
Of vitamins is there for minds that strain 
With fear and throbbing echoes of frustration?” 


—“Why am I sometimes bitter? That I have 
More faith in men than they themselves, and more 
In life than you could pity. Need I save 

An obol when there is unminted ore? 

Granados, with gold belting hip to hip, 

Sank to his death on a torpedoed ship.” 


Xx 


—“Once started, there’s no stopping. You are bitter 
At instincts that slip through your hollow square 

Of thoughts. The blind faith of the suckling litter 
Outgropes your mind, deathlessly unaware 

That higher faiths are trundled to the grave 

While theirs lives on.” 


—“‘Faiths change; the mind lives on, 
Honoring the race with purple laticlave. 
Life will unfurl new faiths as day from dawn.” 


—‘“What arrogance empurples man’s new mind! 
Rivers, aurora red, you would make flow 
Like some bland water witch. I am resigned 
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To many things, but not to this. I know 
The reddest bleeding of the grape to be 
The vintage of infallibility.” 


XI 


—“Arrogance in a timid world? Just pride— 
And why not?—in the mind that weighs taboos 
With stars and grains of wheat.” 

—Lensing a slide, 
It traces functions back to primal ooze, 
But cannot rear a structure toward your stars. 
You’d fit a purple sash to its lean girth, 
And what I call a rush of scimitars 
You’d call a trade wind streaming round the earth.” 


—“‘Heureux ceux qui sont morts dams une juste guerre’, 
Cried Péguy. Blessed, I say, those who brave 

Cool prose of patterned flux. Those who despair, 

Let them gird their sole earth with one long grave. 
Coolies of hatred die in a spring flood, 

And only starvelings barter life for blood.” 


XII 


—“In this age of the haemophilic grin, 

Of jazz, and lone men who make much of mirth, 
I pity hearts dry-rotted to the din 

Of novelties that would outrace the earth. 

I pity old dreams crushed by the new myth 

Of tempo shattering the tresseled brain, 

And more than all else, minds that slice the pith 
Of suffering, branding pity dread of pain.” 


—“‘Enough! Some men die with a grin, and you 
Make pity seem the death mask of a god. 

I'll not be punished by the gilded screw 

Of pity. Time is lathing a new rod 

Of justice, tempered—yours is the last word— 
In suffering, as though it were a sword.” 
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by Frank Wood 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: PARADOXES 


NE of the first entries that the poet Rainer Maria Rilke 

made in his Tagebiicher of 1899 is the telltale statement 
that sums up the extremes of a passionately creative life: “I 
fear in me only those contradictions which are inclined to reconcil- 
iation. That must be a very thin spot in my life if it occurs to 
them to join hands over it, from edge to edge. My contradictions 
shall hear of each other only rarely and in rumors.” 

Not only is every standpoint of logicality in the coasideration 
of his genius thus explicitly ruled out, but the confession itself 
provides, at the same time, the surest key to many of his strongest 
attitudes and cognitions. 

On all points Rilke was irreconcilable, rejecting the reality of 
the Naturalist writers, employing Impressionistic methods merely 
in transition, and not even going along with the Symbolists to the 
inevitable impasse of pure abstraction. For these and other rea- 
sons it is difficult to name his exact contribution to thought and 
the arrangement of life. Unlike Stefan George, he pronounced no 
judgments on the modern social order as a totality independent 
of the individual; unlike Hugo von Hofmannsthal, conciliatory, 
sociable, he recognized no ambivalent states of adjustment to life; 
and to say that one man is more spiritual than another is a bit 
vague. 

Nor is it more advantageous to say that Rilke was an out- 
growth of the anti-intellectualist theories of the day, of Bergson, 
Nietzsche and Mach, or of Old Austria “where almost all pure ex- 
perience was distorted by prejudice and deferment.” Rilke be- 
lieved in his own Village of the Dark God, and, like D. H. Law- 
rence in Huxley’s appreciation, “could never forget, as most of 
us continually forget, the dark presence of the otherness that lies 
beyond the boundaries of Man’s conscious mind.” 

He knew that machines existed, airplanes, “antenae in feeling 
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with antenae”, but in his verse they were only woven into a gentle 
warning, whereas the saltimbanques of the Paris sideshows, as 
mechanical and aloof from the human context as Gordon Craig’s 
demand for a depersonalized stage-craft, received understanding 
tribute in one of his best Elegies. He was also quite aware that 
the latter-day world stood in dire need of social and political ad- 
justment. He was not ignorant of the ‘fact’, he merely closed 
his mind to it, because the ‘fact’, as he saw it in so many instances, 
was not yet capable of inner experience, an “activity without 
concrete image”. He preferred to throw his special gift in the 
direction of the dark presence that lies beyond. The contradic- 
tions were not to hear of each other: Yet it is primarily as a 
result of these contradictions that we are enabled to arrive at a 
fuller estimate of his extraordinary personality. 

Borrowing a term from recent psychology we may say that 
Rilke’s great legacy is a new configuration of emotions. “Ex- 
posed on the mountain of the heart,’—the symbolic equivalent 
of his tireless demand for mystic receptivity—he called for a re- 
distribution of emphasis which, by way of illustration, made age- 
old expressions like Raum, Zeit, St:lle, Ding pregnant with a vast- 
er sense than ever before known. It was not necessarily a concern 
with new emotions, he would hardly have admitted that there 
could be any such, apart from the fact that themes like child- 
hood, premature death and unhappy love have comprized the 
romantic stock-in-trade long before Rilke. 

The new ‘re-distribution’ of emphasis at least served one pur- 
pose: it placed the poet in such a novel light that he has become 
a fad, if not a cult, one of the most widely read and translated of 
poets, particularly in the United States and England. Such pre- 
cipitous popularity has naturally bred distortions and misinter- 
pretations. As a result of comparing his soul, like Shelley’s, to 
“an almost seamless garment”, as his English translator Leishman 
has done, there is hardly one aspect of his personality that is not 
open to contradiction, if not to diametrically opposed interpreta- 
tion. Ina recent study called Rilke’s Apotheosis’ Eudo C. Mason 
has unearthed an amazing number of problems which evoke im- 
mediate attention. Was Rilke a mystic? Gertrude Baiimer, 





*Eudo C. Mason: Rilke’s Apotheosis. Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 1938. 
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among others, answers positively, while Rilke’s close friend Kass- 
ner is as emphatic for the negative. Again, it depends on whether 
one is speaking from the Catholic or Protestant viewpoint. Mys- 
ticism as a denial of the transcendency of God and as synonymous 
with Pantheism, the usual Protestant viewpoint, is one thing, 
and “the less dialectical conception of mysticism as a peculiarly 
deep form of religious experience, fully compatible with trans- 
cendency and even with strict orthodoxy, at least in a Catholic, 
if not in a Protestant sense” another. Finally, of course, one is 
thrust back on the necessity of defining that most elusive term, 
mysticism. 

How did Rilke come to regard the physical side of human life? 
On the one hand we have the refined sex-sublimations of a quiet 
ascetic, on the other a view of human relationship which brings 
Rilke closer to D. H. Lawrence than to any other modern writer. 
Did he regard his vision of existence as valid for humanity as a 
whole or merely for the artist like himself? One makes no ob- 
jection to the stand taken for Rilke’s cosmopolitanism, but when 
learned works are written to vindicate his nationalist leanings, 
one is again confronted with doubt. And, finally, is it Immortal- 
ity or its very negation that we are promised by this apparently 
most religious poet? Any attempt to solve these problems has 
been hindered to a great extent by uncritical, early works written 
about Rilke by enchanted esthetes and enthusiastic feminine ad- 
mirers. Until recently the legend of the man was confused with 
the achievement of the artist, a justifiable error since mankind 
lacks so many things it finds in Rilke in abundance. 


II 

That his abiding interest was in a new configuration of emo- 
tions is all the more astonishing, perhaps, for the fact that in at 
least two passages of his life he was given every chance to sacrifice 
it. One was the close friendship over a number of years with the 
sculptor Rodin. Superficially, patterning after the plastic models 
before him, Rilke appeared to be getting modelé into his verse. 
His crisis in esthetic at this time, however, was not so much de- 


termined by the discrepancy between the materials of poetry and 
of sculpture; it was rather a realisation that these materials, in so 
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far as they concerned him, the poet, depended upon a vast inner 
structure not yet ready in himself and but dimly perceived. Hence 
his yearning for a more systematized body of formal knowledge 
neglected in his early education, his despair of finding root in a 
tradition like Hofmannsthal’s. While the New Poems received 
more and more the marmoreal finish of Baudelaire and Hérédia, 
the something added, Rilke’s real strength, issued from depths 
of feeling. Rodin with his exemplary labor and long patience 
was not the precipitant but the catalytic. Even when quietly 
penetrating beneath Rodin’s workshop methods to “the inner 
arrangement of the artistic process, a profound concentration for 
the sake of creation”, Riike did not yet seem to appreciate that 
his spiritual vulnerability was a constant in his deepening growth, 
that it would be there after the Journal of My Other Self had been 
written, would be there in 1912 when he wavered between the 
choice of a medical career or submission to psycho-analytic treat- 
ment, and when the War broke out. 

That this preoccupation with form seemed to belie the tense 
confrontation with the innermost self is recorded by a contempor- 
ary German poet. It shocked Hans Carossa to hear one so evid- 
ently inspired to be the mouthpiece of a deeper revelation lay so 
much stress on the more prosaic, severe aspects of craftsmanship: 


... For Rilke spoke of poetry as of a craft, as though the ef- 
fort were everything, the inspiration nothing. It was in part, 
of course, a reflection of his kindliness, his aristocratic court- 
esy, as though he credited his listener with a like inner music 
to his own. But soon one noticed how seriously he meant 
it when he constantly insisted that creating was only the 
arduous labor involved, speaking of the plant-growths of 
language as humbly as Cézanne might have spoken of the 
processes of painting... 


And then one recalls his visit with André Gide in Paris to use 
his Grimm’s dictionary, his perplexed seeking for synonyms and 
equivalents to render exact translations. Always it was a ques- 
tion of limbering language to the demands of emotions, of object- 
ifying and compelling these closer to reality through the only 
means open to him: the magic word. The use of language ex- 
clusively for artistic effects, the practice of many Impressionists 
and Symbolists, would have answered none of his needs. 
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The supreme temptation to withdraw from mystical receptiv- 
ity to another characteristic Western art-form, pure abstraction, 
must have presented itself to Rilke through his relations with Paul 
Valéry. It was the reading of Charmes and La Jeune Parque, 
as Maurice Betz has pointed out, that, like a stimulating shock, 
re-opened Riike’s long pent-up expression, making possible the 
completion of the Elegies and Sonnets in the early “twenties. 

It was a curious relationship and another of the contradictions 
that were not to hear of each other. What Rilke, the Muzot 
Rilke, admired in the Frenchman was the example of his life, 
the fallow twenty-year period during which Valéry, in keeping 
with Malte Laurids Brigge’s definition of a true poet, ‘gathered 
sweetness’, allowing his inner world to develop at the expense of 
publication. It was an admiration of the man as artist, the sub- 
missive deference Rilke always displayed for exemplary models of 
living. 

“ffe is concerned,” writes a critic of Valéry, “almost exclusively 
with states of thought and feeling defined in terms of their rela- 
tions and combinations, and illuminated by images that are often 
far from obvious.” Shifting the emphasis from pure thought to 
feeling, we find this literally true of the later Rilke. Now and 
then there is a note of correspondence, a link between the tonality 
of certain Elegies and Le Cimetiére Marin, for example, because 
both works were born out of the sudden presence of a certain 
rhythm and because Le Cimetiére Marin was the only poem into 
which Valéry succeeded in getting any of his emotional life. 

In other respects the two men worked towards different ends. 
The substance of Valéry’s philosophy is detachment from life 
through the agency of pure abstract intelligence, the antipode. of 
what Rilke formulated as a query in the Ninth Elegy: 

Why, when it concerns us to spend our niggard span 

as ivy, a little darker than all other green, 

with little ripples on each leaf-edge, like winds 

when they smile: why, then, why 

the compuision to human things, and though fate-avoiding, 

the longing for fate... 
Against the intelligence of the brain Rilke proposes an intellig- 
ence of the heart, a feeling oneself into life rather than thinking 
oneself out of it. His abstraction is emotional, not intellectual. 
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There is a world of difference in direction between Monsieur 
Teste and Malte Laurids Brigge. One wished to be the possessor, 
the other the possessed. While Rilke was enlivening the Sa/tim- 
banques of Picasso, Monsieur Teste had already killed the mar- 
ionette in himself. 

The paradoxes remain and the true Rilke is not complete with- 
out confirmation at the end of his life of the diary entry of 1899. 
It is known that simultaneous production of the Elegies and Son- 
nets resulted from the interplay of polar forces, appeal to a re- 
lentless angel and appeal to a mediating Orpheus. Forged from 
the same spark, Rilke wished them regarded as question and 
answer, the one the overflow of the other’s abundance. He would 
not allow that they contradicted each other, though for many 
readers the contradictions are there. “For the living,” he wrote 
in 1913, “always make the mistake of discriminating too sharply.” 
It was no different in 1923 when his definition of Fate was “geg- 
entiber sein und nichts als das und immer gegeniiber.” Fate- 
avoiding, yet longing for Fate! 

Thus the two great problems with which Rilke more than any 
other modern poet was concerned, the problems of love and death, 
must be solved at the cost of certain strangely moving contra- 
dictions. The truth of R. A. Schroeder’s statement that Rilke 
never wrote love poetry or composed a strict Liebeslied can be ex- 
amined by substituting for the term ‘love’ in his poems the ex- 
pressions ‘life’, ‘fate’ or ‘Weltanschauung’ without appreciably 
altering the meaning. Yet what poet was ever more concerned 
with the exploration and definition of this emotional factor? 

And as for death, despite his rich demarcation of this ultimate 
region, Rilke’s eschatology demanded a renunciation of the God 
he had been seeking all his life in preference for Orpheus and the 
Religion of Art, thus capitulating to the same dilemma in which 
were caught Flaubert, Baudelaire and the whole Ivory Tower 
school. 

That he did not wish it so is attested in many passages of the 
later letters. The examples of Rodin, Valéry, Mallarmé, to a 
lesser extent Hans Carossa and Hofmannsthal, made him regret, 
in language reminiscent of Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kréger, that 
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“the summons of art have often been misinterpreted as the sum- 
mons to art.” 

But that paradox can be fruitful and valid for future effort, 
when the antithesis between what he called ‘terror’ and ‘consola- 
tion’ should no longer exist, is upheld in a letter to Rudolph Bod- 
lander (Muzot, March 13, 1922) which brings the circle of contra- 
dictions to a close: 


... What I produce as an artist will probably always reveal 
somewhere traces of contradiction with which I began; and 
yet, if you ask me, I shouldn’t want this to be the major 
aspect of these works: I should not wish young men to con- 
clude from them a summons to casual revolt and liberation, 
a break with their environment and its demands; rather an 

_ acceptance with new endurance of what is conditionally nec- 
essary; not evasion but deeper penetration; not resistance to 
the pressure of circumstances so much as their exploitation 
that they may be re-instated on a deeper, more compact and 
individual level of their own natures... 


by John W. Weems, Jr. 


FEBRUARY EVE 


The melancholy fail of night 
Glooms the fields of cotton stalk. 
From heaven to hill, from hollow to hill 
Darkness goads the failing light. 


Away upon the brim of land 
-Croppers’ cots beshroud the dusk: 

Thin smoke in low folds, blue-gray ’gainst the wolds, 
Spreads o’er their share of clay and sand. 


For them the night brings grub and sleep— 
Respite theirs from blindest toil. 

Though mine’s not the best, nor e’er may I rest, 
Their grim lot makes me to weep. 



































ENGLISH PAsTORAL POETRY 


Encusu Pastorat Poetry by William Empson. New York, W. W. Norton & 

Co., 1938. Pp. 298. 

Surprisingly Mr. Empson is not concerned with pastoral poetry 
in its conventional forms; not once does he mention an orthodox 
pastoral poem. He is primarily interested in the literary process 
through which the pastoral poets subtly expressed their ideas and 
feelings. Essentially, according to Mr. Empson, the technique 
of the pastoral mode amounts to the “process of putting the com- 
plex into the simple” (p. 23). Society (the complex, the general) 
is represented by the shepherd swain (the simple, the particular). 
The shepherd, actually, is half man and half Nature; he has 
enough in common with man to be his universal representative and 
has enough in common with Nature to be at one with it. Because 
the shepherd is so close to Nature, man, through him, can become 
united with Nature, and consequently feel that he is a harmonious 
part of the whole and that his ideas are reconciled with funda- 
mental truths. From the complex, through the simple, to the 
universal. Showing that this technique is also the fundamental 
process of a various assortment of familiar pieces of literature 
constitutes-the matter of the book: proletarian literature is covert 
pastoral; double plots and pastoral poetry depend on the same 
social and metaphysical ideas; Shakespeare in accepting W. H.’s 
aristocratic and Machiavellian attitudes resorts to the pastoral 
technique; the account of the mind’s relation to Nature in Mar- 
vell’s “Garden” uses a system of interlocking hierarchies, which, 
in reality, is the pastoral process of the one and the many; the 
irony of many passages of Paradise Lost—passages pointed out 
by Bentley and Pearce—reveals Milton’s very complete “ambival- 
ence” of feeling about Satan and about the original innocence of 
Nature; the rogue hero of The Beggar's Opera, being independ- 
ent of society, bas a universal quality which makes him capable of 
being a critic of society and gives him a kinship with the pastoral 
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swain; in Alice in Wonderland the swain becomes a child through 
whom Dodgson expresses his ideas on current topics. Most people 
viewing such an array of essays will contend that the title was 
incorrectly chosen. The American title, English Pastoral Poetry, 
is doubly misleading; it not only causes the reader to expect a 
treatment of the pastoral but also suggests a definitive work. The 
English title, Some Versions of Pastoral, indicating that the author 
is abandoning the conventional limitations of the genre, is retained 
as the running title of the American edition and describes some- 
what more accurately the nature of the contents. Yet this book 
is not about pastoral poetry per se; it is about literary processes 
(tricks of thought, Mr. Empson calls them) akin to the essential 
pastoral technique. All of these processes embody some form of 
ambiguity—irony, ironical cheers, device prior to irony, ambival- 
ence, metaphysical conceits, puns, and the like; the pastoral pro- 
cess of putting the complex into the simple is only the starting 
point of the book. 

Mr. Empson’s service to the criticism of the pastoral, however, 
is extremely valuable. By his philosophical analysis of the past- 
oral technique and by his tracing the same fundamental process 
in various expressions, he has written more penetratingly than 
any other critic of pastoral poetry, including Fontenelle and W. 
W. Greg, who most nearly approach him. In fact, there has been 


a tendency among the various groups of critics and authors to. 


become interested in an eccentric function of the genre: the hu- 
manists vitiated their pastorals with allegory; the neo-classicists 
slavishly imitated Virgil; the rationalists became either too gal- 
lante or too realistic; the Romanticists were too much interested 
in primitivism and external nature. Mr. Empson, however, does 
not center his attention on an extraneous element of the pastoral 
and exclude the others, to the detriment of the genre and to the 
confusion of the student; he proposes to explain the fundamental 
implications of the pastoral mode. This he does, and sheds new 
light on the essential quality that unifies countless works in litera- 
ture, painting, and music. 

It is to be regretted that the book is poorly written and gives 
the impression of being hastily done. Such acute observations 
should have been more clearly set down. Most annoying is Mr. 
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Empson’s gaucherie; his sentences are elliptical, and his para- 
graphs are incoherent. His awkwardness, however, arises largely 
from his using pronouns without antecedents. When the thought 
becc:nes most subtle and complex, so subtle and complex that the 
reader suspects Mr. Empson of being somewhat confused him- 
self, the pronouns without antecedents become thickest. Some 
of his theories are “wild”—it is his word; he uses it more than 
once when halting before an unusual interpretation. To many 
readers this theory concerning Alice in Wonderland will be among 
the wildest. 


The symbolic completeness of Alice’s experience is I think 
important. She runs the whole gamut; she is a father in get- 
ting down the hole, a foetus at the bottom, and can only be 
born by becoming a mother and producing her own amniotic 


fluid. (pp. 272-273) 
And sometimes, perhaps, Mr. Empson perversely reads meanings 
into lines unintended by the authors anc unacceptable to normal 
readers. ; 

On the other hand, many of his interpretations are as sound as 
they are brilliant. He is seriously concerned with the ideas and 
feelings that inevitably arise in the reader’s mind when reading 
“straight”. On the whole he is not guilty of going out of his way 
to read into the words and processes possible, though absurd, 
meanings; he is only honestly trying to read out of the pages the 
significance that is in them. His wide acquaintance in literature 
and other branches of learning, especially psychology, has enabled 
him to make penetrating comments on many. moot questions; 
and his belief that “so little is known abovt the action of language 
that one can fairly look around for ‘all possible’ ways in which 
the agreed effect may have been produced” (London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, December 7, 1935, p. 838) has led him to a fuller 
understanding of what the author, knowingly or unknowingly, said 
and what the ordinary reader, partly or entirely, misses. Thus 
Mr. Empson, by pointing out the different planes of meaning 
words and processes actually convey to the reader, has shown us 
how stupidly much of our reading. is done. 











by Ruth Z. Temple 


Poo. oF BETHSAIDA 


Tue Persona Heresy. A Controversy, by E. M. W. Tillyard and C. S Lewis, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. 


The art of literary controversy is not dead in-England. Since 
the day when three of Tennyson’s friend, the elect of Cambridge, 
invaded Oxford to defend the merits of Oxford’s own Shelley as 
against Byron, debates between the undergraduates of the two 
universities have not been rare. Printed debates between dis- 
tinguished members of their faculties are, however, rare. And 
when the topic is not the reputation of a specific poet but a matter 
of literary theory, the event is worthy of celebration. 

Mr. C. S. Lewis, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxfora, and 
author of The Allegory of Love, initiated the controversy, though 
unwittingly, when in 1934 he was moved to attack the personal 
heresy in modern criticism. The first essay in the elegant small 
book is his spirited, and to some extent salutary, denunciation of 
contemporary critics and readers who regard poetry as a means 
of contact with the poet’s personality. So shocking does this 
seem to Mr. Lewis, that he has boldly taken up the extreme 
negative position: “. .. when we read poetry as poetry should be 
read, we have before us no representation which claims to be the 
poet, and frequently no representation of a man, a character, or 
a personality at all.” We share a poetic experience with its author 
only in so far as we look throvgh his eyes at the poetic object. 
And the poetic object, indeed, owes less to the poet’s operative 
“personality” than to the common experience of the race, for 
which he has simply performed the service of finding intelligible 
expression. 

No doubt a corrective was needed for the psychological-bio- 
graphical school which, not content with using the biography to 
illuminate the work, rather lays the work under contribution to 
complete the portrait of the man, and makes the poet rather than 
his very title'to consideration—his poetry—the proper end of en- 
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joyment. But reduction of the poet to mere linguistic interpreter 
of the natural world to man could not, of course, go unchallenged. 
Mr. Lewis was fortunate enough to provoke a distinguished ad- 
| versary, Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, Fellow of Jesus College and Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Poetry at Cambridge, whose study of Milton 
he had cited as exemplifying the personal heresy. From this point 
the discussion becomes a controversy in due form. The book in- 
cludes three essays by each of the opponents, and a final note by 
Mr. Lewis who on re-reading had been distressed by the dis- 
crepancies between his first and his third essay’. 

One result of the controversial férm the reader cannot fail to 
regret: so much of each author’s time is taken up with answering 


rather minute points in his antagonist’s argument and in the effort _ . 


to eliminate differences in terminology, that his own beliefs must 

for the most part be inferred from negative evidence. It must 

| be said that the burden of positive statement rested rather less 
heavily upon Dr. Tillyard, for he had during the course of the 
discussion published an original and valuable study of the prob- 

lem of poetry, Poetry Direct and Oblique (1934). And indeed 

for Mr. Lewis there is no disadvantage in the dialectic method. 

One follows him with more confidence when he is attacking vul- 

gar errors in the understanding of the function of poetry than 

when he is faced with the uncongenial necessity of substituting 

| for these errors a true and plausible system of his own. Here 
he appears to suffer from what might be called “the Oxford 
orthodoxy”. Though not incapable, as he has plainly demon- 
strated, of rigorous spéculative thought, he here falls back to the 
gentlemanly level where all men of “polite imagination”, in Ad- 

dison’s phrase, may follow him. Poetry, he says, takes for its 

| subject matter anything that may be the subject of conversation, 
excepting only the attempt to prove (which is the province of 

| science and philosophy) and the attempt to accomplish an immedi- 
ate practical purpose [propaganda?]. Most poetry, indeed, tells 

stories. Poetry, like any other utterance, should be interesting; 

| poetry, like any other utterance, should make us happier, wiser, 
or better. Surely this is no dangerous departure from the re- 





| *The first three essays in the book were originally published in Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, vols, XIX-XXI, 1934-36. 
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spectable Victorian tradition and surely it is not illuminating. 
Here is a comfortable doctrine which must allay in the stately 
homes of England any uneasy suspicion, engendered by the theor- 
ists of pure poetry, that perhaps poetry is mot just like anything 
else,—like novels and fireside talk and edifying literature. 

It will seem, I imagine, to most contemporary critics that for 
the personal heresy Mr. Lewis has substituted one as ancient and 
at least as damned: the heresy of the separation of form from 
matter. “The means are art; the thing conveyed, said, or uttered 
is not. It is everybody’s business”. But to make him guilty of 
any heresy is an over-simplification of his position, the con- 
tradictions, explicit and implied, which even the author to some 
extent perceived, and which he attempts to clarify in his ap- 
pended note. 

Mr. Lewis makes the appreciation of poetry too easy. In so 
far as the poet gives intelligible expression to the concrete reality 
of experience, he is bound, Mr. Lewis seems to say, to communi- 
cate that experience. We are all mute inglorious Miltons, inferior 
to the poet only in linguistic aptitude. Therefore when the poet 
tells us what it is like to meet an elm, whether the poet be Ten- 
nyson or Donne, we know what it is like to meet an elm. Natur- 
ally, on this view, there is no necessity for biographical or his- 
torical elucidation of poems. If poetry is by definition accessible, 
the critic as mediator between the poet and the common reader is 
superfluous. We are all equa! before poetry. But the very dis- 
agreements which arise between Mr. Lewis and Dr. Tillyard as to 
the interpretation of poems called in as concrete illustrations belie 
this comfortable conclusion. (It might be mentioned that the con- 
trasting interpretations incline one to put his faith in Dr. Tillyard 
as the more sensitive and reliable guide to the poetic experience.) 
And Mr. Lewis is not without misgivings. He has been able to 
differentiate two kinds in the experience which poetry communi— 
cates to him: such experience as all men have had, and “a new 
and nameless sensation, or even a new sense, to enrich me with 
experience which nothing in my previous life had prepared me for”. 
This surely raises important questions. For some of them Dr. 
Tillyard has provided answers, in terms, naturally, of his hypo- 
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thesis (the personal heresy) that poetry may communicate not 
merely discoveries about the universe but the mental pattern of 
the poet as well, and that, moreover, the poet is distinguished 
from ordinary men not simply by linguistic skill but by his capa- 
city for imaginative experience, his quite extraordinary sensi- 
tivity. Two of the problems raised, although they form the sub- 
ject of Dr. Tillyard’s Poetry Direct and Oblique, receive no ade- 
quate treatment at the hands of either contributor to this con- 
troversy: the problems of communication and of meaning in 
poetry. 

A criticism often brought against English poetry is that it is 
not sufficiently selftconscious:' its theoretical, foundations are 
seldom made explicit. Perhaps it is to the example of Mr. I. A. 
Richards that we owe the many recent attempts to remedy this 
situation, of which The Personal Heresy is one of the most pro- 
vocative. This is a book which by its humor and its urbanity of 
style could not fail to please, as by its matter it could not fail to 
instruct, the common reader of poetry,—if he could by any means 
be brought to read it. The student of poetry will be stimulated 
by it fruitfully to disagree with one or both of the disputants. 


by George Anthony 


MytTH AND PsycuHosis 


Tue Famity Reunion. By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Co $1.50. 


For many years T. S. Eliot has been concerned with the pos- 
sibility of a modern poetic drama. The Family Reunion is evi- 
dence that such a possibility exists. The play is far and away 
the best dramatic work Eliot has given us. It is definitely theatri- 
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cal; it treats a contemporary situation and a modern theme. And 
the verse is-a flexible verse for the speaking voice. 

As in most of his later work, Eliot has drawn upon classic liter- 
ature and myth for reinforcement. Here the obvious reference is 
to the Oresteia of Aeschylus. The mistake must not be made of 
approaching The Family Reunion as an Oresteia reworked into 
modern terms. The direction is just the opposite. The Orestes 
myth is not a source, but a reinforcement for the modern play; 
and this reinforcement is provided as much by contrast as by 
similarity. 

On the use of myth in modern literature Eliot wrote, in a re- 
view of Ulysses published in the Dia/ in 1921: 


In using the myth, in manipulating a continuous parallel 
between contemporaneity and Antiquity, Mr. Joyce is pur- 
suing a method which others must pursue after him. . .. It 
is simply a way of controlling, of ordering, of giving a shape 
and a significance to the immense panorama of futility and 
anarchy which is contemporary history. . .. Psychology 
(such as it is, and whether our reaction to it be comic or 
serious), ethnology, and the Golden Bough have concurred 
to make possible what was impossible even a few years ago. 
Instead of narrative method, we may now use the mythical 
method. It is, I seriously believe, a step toward making 
the modern world possible for art. ... 


Aside from the minor interests this passage may have—the in- 
fluence of Joyce; the direction in which art in the modern world 
must proceed—it is, in connection with The Family Reunion, most 
interesting as a statement of intention by Eliot. The myth is a 
control for, and a key to our modern world. But illumination 
by our recently acquired knowledges of psycho!ogy and ethnology 


is necessary to permit its effective use. 

Although I do not believe that the same kind of equivalences 
discovered by the exegetists in the Ulysses of Joyce and that of 
Homer are to be sought in the work of Eliot and his mythical 
parallel, I do believe that a critical approach to Eliot neglects the 
myth on peril of missing the point. 

One recalis that, in the Choephori, the exiled Orestes returns, 
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and, to avenge his father’s death, murders his adulterous mother 
and her paramour. The third part of the Oresteia is concerned 
with the flight of Orestes from the Furies, his release from their 
punishment, and their elevation to the rank of Eumenides, “benign 
goddesses”. 

Mr. Eliot’s play is nothing like that. In the first place, it is 
impossible to so neatly summarize the plot. If a plot is considered 
to be a sequence of events which control the action of the play, 
there is none. What happens in this play happens without such 
foundation. In the first scene, Eliot warns us: 


All that I could hope to make you understand 
Is only events: not what has happened. 

And people to whom nothing has happened 
Cannot understand the unimportance of events. 

What does occur is roughly as follows: A family reunion is 
taking place to celebrate the birthday of Amy, Dowager Lady 
Monchensey. Harry, the eldest son, has been absent eight years. 
Before his return we are informed by conversations among the 
relatives, that in his absence he had married a woman of whom 
they all greatly disapproved, and who had been swept overboard 
in a storm at sea. The family feels that the meeting with Harry 
may prove difficult. 

The meetittg is more difficult than they had imagined. Almost 
immediately upon his entrance he announces that he “pushed” 
his wife overboard. To their shocked reproaches he answers: 


First of all, you isolate the single event 

As something so dreadful that it couldn’t have happened, 
Because you could not bear it. So you must believe 

That I suffer from delusions. 

In the next scene, the Eumenides appear for a brief moment in 
the window embrasure. We are kept in suspense for some time 
as to whether these creatures exist only in Harry’s mind or are 
visible to other members of the family present. The resolution of 
the drama cannot be reached until Harry discovers that both 
Mary and Agatha have seen them; that they are real and outside 
himself. 
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Here, it seems to me, lies a very practical value of the myth. 
Obviously the supporting myth is necessary if the Eumenides are 
to exist outside the imagination, and are not to become ridiculous. 
But to have had them imagined by Harry would have destroyed 
the whole point of the play. For then their vengeance would have 
to be directed toward a personal sin, and that is not what Eliot 
means. 

Ancillary to, but encompassing, the struggle in Harry’s mind 
(which includes his mother, his dead wife, his dead father) is the 
drama between his mother and her sister Agatha. Actually it is 
around Agatha that the play turns. It is Agatha who persuades 
Harry to leave his mother; it was Agatha who “stole” his mother’s 
husband. many years before. This history carries the sin back one 
generation, (Harry murdered his wife; Harry’s father wished to 
murder his), and charges the drama with a sense of a family 
curse parallel to the curse on the House of Atreus. 

This “is not a story of detection, Of crime and punishment, but 
of sin and expiation”. And so sharp a distinction does Eliot make 
between sin and the events of crime that he will not permit us to 
be certain that any crime has been committed. At the end of the 
play we are not sure whether Harry killed his wife or wished to 
kill her. The actual crime is unimportant. 

This conception is Christian, not Greek. But it has been re- 
marked before that from Greek Curse to Christian Original Sin, 
transition is not too difficult. 

Although this is a drama of sin and expiation, the resolution of 
the conflict in Harry’s mind is not effected by orthodox redemption 
but by a process very similar to the “cure by solution” of psycho- 
analysis. Eliot nowhere makes the error of permitting a direct 
reference to psychiatry, but throughout the play there is an 
awareness of the validity of an interpretation impossible without 
the results of recent studies in psychology. The problem of split 
personality is introduced through a purely literary image, and 
with a reference to Henry James’ The Jolly Corner, where a simi- 
lar subject is treated. Gradually this problem acquires psycho- 
logical significance—the fairy tale becomes credible. The murder 
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of the wife, where the myth has the murder of the mother; the. 


confusion between wife and mother in the Sergeant Winchell 
episode, acquire meaning only by reference to the Freudian theo- 
ries of substitution. And in the conversation between Harry and 
Agatha “the little door” is an obvious symbol. This symbol in- 
troduces a further element of sin, here equivalent to incest because 
of the peculiar relationship Agatha feels between herself and 
Harry. 

At the close the curse is described as “a power not subject to 
reason” and operating not in the “world where we know what we 
are doing”, 

But in the night time 
And in the nether world 


Where the meshes we have woven 
Bind us to each other. 


It is Agatha speaking, Agatha who is at once the analyst and the 
Athene of the modern play. And it is with Agatha that the play 
ends. The mother has died. Agatha and Mary perform a ritual— 
walking around the birthday cake, with its lighted candles, and 
blowing out the candles a few at a time so that the play ends in 
darkness. 

The intention and the accomplishment are very great. Where 
the intention is not clear, the reader is left with an acute sense of 
frustration. This seems to me to be due to Eliot’s failure to 
correlate the various p!anes in which his characters are operating. 
The ritual is not sufficient. The trance-talk, which takes the place 
of chorus, should be particularly illuminating, but is often merely 
bewildering. The interpolation of the dialogue on the sorrows of 
spring can be nothing but an attempt to introduce an anthropo- 
logical significance which is not needed. 

Nor is it wholly undisturbing that one cannot avoid the sus- 
picion that a very slight shift in accent would transpose this so 
serious drama into broad farce. The wit (and there is plenty of 
it) is sometimes preposterously pompous wise-cracking. For ex- 
ample: 
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“A brief vacation from the kind of consciousness 
That John enjoys, can’t make very much difference” 


or 
“T fear that my mind is not what it was—or was it?” 
or 


“This is what the Communists make capital out of.” 


And one astute critic asked of the final scene, ‘Is it truckin’ 
they’re doing?’ 

Perhaps it is Eliot’s intention that this play may also be viewed 
on the plane of comedy. There may even be a reference to Wit 
and Its Relation To The Unconscious which I do not understand. 

But on its several serious planes The Family Reunion is so fine 
an achievement that it is doubtful if this kind of humor can add 


anything to it. 
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culture changes, the conceptions that 
are dominant in a culture change... ., 
History is then re-written. Material 
that had formerly been passed by, of- 
fers itself as data, because the new con- 
ceptions propose new problems for solution, requir- 
ing new factual material for statement and test... . 
Intelligent understanding of. past history is to some ex- 
tent a lever for moving the present into a certain kind 
of future. ... Men have their own problems to solve, 
their own adaptations to make. They face the future, 
but for the sake of the present, not of the future. In 
using what has come to them as an inheritance from 
the past they are compelled to modify it to meet their 
own needs, and this process creates a new present in 
which the process continues. History cannot escape 
its own process. 





—Joun Dewey. 
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in action, and steadfast in adversity. 4 
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